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ABSTRACT 

''Of Animals, Nature and People'* is one of the 
"Preparing for Tomqrrow's World" .(PTW) program modules. PTW is an 
ijiterdisciplinary , future-oriented program incorporating information 
from the sciences and social sciences and addressing sociistal 
concerns which interface science/tedhndlogy/society • The program 
promotes responsible citizenry with 'increased abilities in critical 
thinking, problem-solvirtg, social/ethical reasonipg, and 
decision-making. The intent of this module is to deyelop in students 
(grades 10-11) the need to evolve an environmental ethic. P'rovideld in 
the- teaching guide are discussions of. the socio-scientif ic reasoning 
model (theoretical basis of PTW), purpose of the module, strategies 
^employed (focusing on the dilemma/debate discussion technique), 
"^module stI^ucture/object^yes, ^nd its use in the school curriculum. 
^Also providetj.is a suggested teaching schedule,^ guidelines for 
.conducting, .dilemma discussions (including basic steps in the 
process) ,< a. chart indicating moral issues (as defined by Kohlberg) 
presented in the 10 dilemmas and suggested teaching"^ strategies for 
the dilemmas ![- related to human behavior toward animals and the 
environment) iin'd role-playing Stimulations on tWe use of natural 
resources. Additional reading jnaterial (in an^ appendix) and 
bibliography .|re* Tncluded. T^e moduj-e may be used as a separate unit 
of study, .mini^ourse, or incorporated into such subjedt areafs as 
.civi.cs, rStngua^e arts; or ^cfeh'fce. (JN) • ^ . 
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U y PREFACE . f \ 

Wc live m an exciting. rapidl> changing, ahd challenging wory " <i world highl> dependent upon science and technology. Our 
world is changing so rapidly that we sometimes fail to recogm/.c that much of ^hat we today tiike fof^granted as common, 
everyday occurrences existed only in the imaginations of people just a few short y ears^'ago. Adv ances in science and technology 
have brought many dreams to fruition. Long before today's .school children become spnior citizens, much of today's "science 
fiction" will, m fact^ become reality. Recall ju5t a few accomplishments which uol^long ago wiwe viewed as i^le dreams: 

• New biomedical advances have made it possible to replace defective hearts, kidneys and other organs.^ 

• The first air flight at Kitt^ Hawk lasted only a few seconds. Now, a little over half a century later space ships tra\»€l 
thousands of miles an hour to explore distant planets. *' ' . \ 

• Nut lear td hnology — of interest a few short years ago bee ause ufit.\ des trui tixe potential - could provide hufnankind with 

almost limitless supplies of energy for peace-time ne^ds. ^ ^ * . 

* 

• Computer tet, hnology has made it po^^sibl^ to solve in seconds problems w huh only a decade ago would reqhire many 
human lifetimes. » • . - 

• Science and technolog} have brought us toihe brink^ controlling weather, earthquakes and other natural phenomena. 
^^orc6ver. the changes which wc have been experiencing and to which we have become accustomed arc occurring at an 

increasingly rapid rate. Changes, most futurists forecat>t. will continue ^nd. in fact*! even accelJral^s we move intd the 2Jst 
Century and beyond. But»as Barry Commoner has stated. "There is no such thing as a free lunch.^'These great advances will not 
be achieved without a high price. We arc now be^nnmg to experience thp adverse effects of our great achievements: ^ 
• • The w orlds natural resources are being rapidly depleted. ^ ^ ' % * * * 

• Our planet s w*ater affd air are no longer pure and clean. . ^ . V 

• 'Thousands of plant and animal species are threatened with extinction. 

• Nearfy half the world's population suffers from malnutrition. , ^' 

W hile science and technology have giv en us tremendous power, we are also confronted with an awesome responsibility, to use 
the power and ability wisely, to make equitable decision tradeoffs, and to make valid and just choices when there is4)o absolute ^ 
"right" alternative. Whether we have used oqr new po\yers wisely is highly questionable. 

Today's youth will soon become society s decision-makers. Will they bo capable of improving upon the decisJon-makinjg of 
the past? Will they possess the skills anci abilities to make effective, equitable, long-range decisionsMo create a better world? 

To the student: ♦ • 

T his module has been prepared to help you the student and future decision maker function more effectively in a rapidly 
changing world. Other modules in the Preparing for Tomorrows *s World program focus oji additional issues of current and 
future importance. i . - 

To thi teacher: * ' \ ^ 

It IS our belief that this module and indeed the entire Preparing for Tomorrow s World program will help you the teacjher 
prepare the future dccision-makcr to deal effectively with issues%iftl challenges at the interfaces of science, technology, society. , 
It IS Our belief that the contents and cu:ti\ities in this program will begin to prepare today s youth toli\e life to the fullest, in 
balance with Earth's rcsourtes and environ^iental limits, and to meet the challenges of tomorrow's world. 

" ' ' Louis A» lozzi. Ed. D. • - ' 

Co*ok College 

Rut^ers-The State University of New Jersey 
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INTRODUCTION 



IndxhiriaVman until recently has^r4he most part seen himself as 

separate from or outside ofhatureuFrpm this , inference he has fie- 

tfuently concluded that he may eicploit nature witftf im^iutiity and 

that where nature fails to meet his wg/Us, science, throughjechnol- 

ogy, will synthesize a substitute. , * . ' ^ . * 
* * # • * 

Lynlon K. Caldwell i 
Biopolitics: Science, Ethics and Pliblic Policy 
The Yaie Review, 54, pp. 1-16 , 
October 1964' . 1 \^ 



'We need uo.i looK to see the many examples of 
abuses humaitfliave inflicted on thx? cnvirontnent; pol- 
luted fivers and streams, hillsides *der?dded of trees, 
marshlands transformed into garbage djjmps, lands 
gorged and laid barren by mining activities^/*?'Cnimals 
that once floikished in great numbers have been re- 
duced^o a handful, if not completely eliminated. For . 
example, the **^vhole§ale** killing of the North Ame^rican 
bisqn> ^^h^ num^rs were estimated between -50 and 
75, millibnj^'are no'^more; save for^the remaining few in 
N prOtected^ancjtuarie^ and zoos. \' 

Such abuses are beginning to create alarm, for. the 
earth which once provided so bountifully no longer 
seems to holithat same capability. Fertile farmlands are 
now deserts. Fishermen no longer Bring in a full catch*. 
Forests, for which many people still depend upon -for 
firewood, are shrinking at alanpinjg rates. Ait in man^ 
places is unfit to breathe. We begin to ask, '"Why Tias. 
^ ihis happened?" While our^numbers have increased ancl*^ 
our tools are capable of greater and more rapid destruc- 
tion, the'^undedyirtg problem, in part inay be found In * 
the^way We vi^w our env[i:oiiment. "^4;. ' 

Historian Lynn White (1967)' has offer4:d the thesis 
that our'attitude towards nature stems from oui^jwestern 
religiotis belief?^ the belief that God created the 
plants, animals, birds and fishes for humankind to rule 
^ over, existing for the benc^-if humans..HumaTi beings 
^seefi frdm this perspective are center of the u^niverse 
'^and command superiority over all pf naturov Thus, 
through science and technology and pursuit of progress 
a;id worldly comforts, people have left^behind an end- 
less trail of destruction and ab.use.'As*a.result, our bask 
life support system is in jeopardy. ^0 reverse this situa- * 
tiOn, according toDr. Whito^will require changes in pur • 
attitude towards natufe-from one of dominance to one 
of partnership >Vith nature, respecting the rights of all 
living tilings. • * * \ * * 

However, to change our ways may require^more than 
* change in attitude towards nature. As pointed. out by 
Yi-Fu 1\ian,^ in many Eastern beliefs, such as Buddhism 
^nd Taoism,'a person is viewed as one \vith nature and 
must conduct oneself .in harftipny with nature. While 
, many activities, in the Eastern world reflect this attitude ' 
(Roads are built> not in straight line$» but wind ardund 
the natural contbursjof the land» and structures are built 
, to fh in harniony, witfir thq natural !andscapes.)» other' 

<d ' ... * . 
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activities have not left the land unsca^red. Forests have 
been burned to lure dangerous animals. out of their hid- 
ing plages. Coal was needed as early as the 10th CentaVy 
in China because the ceramic industry had^so severely 
depleted the forests. Tban,' therefore, argues that^itti- 
tudes towards nature do not necessarily- lead "to non- 
abusive behavior. We may need, in addition, to ov42r- 
'conic our ignorance by impro^vin^g our understanding of 
the natural system as well as learning to live in \yays that 
proadce less- injury. , ' • ' 

*. Inf^ffect, we may need tc respond to Aldo Leopold's ^ 
tatrfor a "land ethic>" An ethic vvhich Refines right an^l 
wrong, duties and obligations towartfthe greater earth'/ 
community. ApeordLng 10* Leopold, humankind has 
evolved first ajsystem or personaPeihics that govcrited 
behayior between individuals and, somewhat later, soci- 
*ctal ethics that! governed behavior of individuals in the 
larger human icommunity, embodying ideas of respect 
for o^her ifiiman beings and cooperation. The land ethic 
extends tht notion of Community to include the land — 
its.soil, its waters, its plants and its animals. Land ethic 
requires a change in the concept of land as property. 
« 

When God-like Odysseus returned from the wars in 
tTroy, He hanged all on one rope a dozen slave-girls 
of his household whom he suspected of misbehav- 
ior during his absence. * » • 
^ This hanging involved no questidn of propriety 
/ The girls were property The disposal of property 
was then, as now, a matter of expediency, not of \^ 
right and wrong. • « " 

Concepts of right and wrong wire not lacking from 
Odysseus' Greece: witnesf the fidelity of his wi^e 
through the long years before at last his black- 
prowed galleys clove the wine-dark seas for home. 
The^ethical structure of that day covered wives, but 
had not yet been extended to human chattels. Dur- ' 
ing ^he three thousand yebrs which have since 
* lapsed, ethidal criteria hove been extended /p many 
fields of conduct, wilh corresponding shrinkages in 
those judged by expediency only.^ * * 
Moreover, a land ethic changes a person's rokfrom 
''conqueror of the land community to plain citizen and 
.membeAbf jt."' Thus, the role of a nleoiber of the com* v 
munity requires respect for one*s fellow member as well 
jas the conjmunity at large because each is a contributing 

• . 1 < 
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element and has intrinsic worth. It embodies the knowl- 
edge that one is dependent on the other. Rules and prac- 
tices tak6 into account, not only benefit or profit to 
oneself, but benefit or profit to ^ community. The 
existence of the land community depends on its stability. 
If pastures are^<3iyergrazed, topsoil is^swe^t away, plants 
can no longer^grow, animals lose their food siJurce and 
humans, toc^, suffer. Reverence and responsibility are 
also an integral and necessary part of the land etiiic. It is 
the recjjgrjition of the unique processes of life and the 
bbligatio;! .that all act responsibly to Thsure the contin* 
ued existence of all life, and the belief that all life has 
the inl^erenf right to sustain its place in nature. To de- 
veipp/ a land ethic, Nve must prpceed by examining our 
definitions of right and wrong in the context of tl\e total 
community. " - ^. * 

/in this module, Of Animals, Nature and. People, 
^ome of the issues surrounding human-anfmal and 
/humari-natuVe relationships will 6e explored. Many of 
' the questions raisW are ones that^ challenge conven- 
tional norms and practices: What does rest)ect for land 
mean? Why.is it important to respect animals and na-' 
ture? How cah\ve live in greater harmony v^^ith our total 



community? What are our obligations and responsibili- 
ties towards eaqjh's future? In essehce, the concept of 

Jiumans as stewards rather than conquerors of the 
eajthly community is tendered. The hope is thab ouf^ 
students will develop an interest and concern about their 
stewardship role, progressing towards the goal of an en- 
vironmental ethic The /uiure of a quality existence for 
all inhabitants of earth will rest upon oui^ present and 
future decision maker§. We see the urgency for incor- 
porating a land or environmental ethic in our practices 
and behavior and broadening^tour knowledge about the 

'interrelationships and intcrdependencies of the total 
global community. Hence, the issues included in this 
module offer opportunities for reflecting upon and to 
more critically exaitiine our current values and attitudes 
regarding our environment. , 

0 

L/nn Whuc, The foots of our ecological crisis. Science, 1 55, 1205* 
7*. 1967. , ^ ^ 

'Yi-Fu Tuan. Our ircaimenl of ^he environment in ideal and actual- 
ity, 4tner!can Scieniisi, 58, No. 3, 244-249, 1970. 
Aldo Leopold. The land ethic. A Sand County Almanac, Ballantinc^ 
Books, New York, 1966, p. 237. ^ *\ 
*Ibtd,, p, 240, , 



The Theoretical Basis of Preparing for Tomorrow's World: 
The Socio-Scientific Reasoniilg Model 



.As pointed out in the Introduction to this guide, develop- 
ments in sciena^ and tcchnologware not without societal 
* issues and problems. New develophSntsand applications will 
inevitabi) bring about new issues^Ts well as increase their 
complexity Unlike scientific problems, socio-scisntific prob- 
lems often have no '*corrcct" answer because they involve 
human choices and decisions. Such choice.^ and decisions are 
value ladened The particular decisions n]adc toda> <ind 
tomorrow will determine the course of the future,' Hence, wc 
are faced with the profouncf challenge to make just and wise 
decisions in order to create a better future world. To help 
prepare our students to become more effective problem * 
solvers and decision makcrs.'education will nec\J to focus on 
the simultaneous development of the following skills. 

• Ability! to deal with problems containing multiple 
interacting variables 

• Decision making that incorporates a wider social per- " 
spective ^ f 

• Critical thinking in the cv alut^tion ol consequerfcesand* 
implications ^...^^ * , ^ , 

Components of the 
Socio-Scientific Reasoning Model 

In response to the above concern and recognizing the impor- 
tance of this mode of development, we developed the "socio- 
scientific reasoning" model to serve as a fraipevvork in the 
production of our curriculum materials. This model com- 
bines our own philosoph). ideas and research with the theo- 
rjcs and philosophies of Piaget. Dcwe>. Kohlberg and Sel- 
man. Basic to these theories is the idea of education as helping 
an individual grow both intellectuall) aiid monill). Therefore, 
this socio-scienUllc reasoning model approaches education^ 
from a developmental perspective This mod'!l incorpon^tes 
the ideas of stage development from the perspective of cogni- 
tion, momi ethical u.i .oning ^nd social role taking. 1'he 
basic tenets of these theonc* are bricflv siimmari/ed below. 

Logical[ Reasoning « - - 

Jean Piaget, the noted Svvis§ psychologist, has made impor- 
tant contributions in the area of cognitive development which 
are pertinent to our efforts* -. Piaget views the development 
of logical reasoning as progre*tsion through the series of 
stepwise stages indicated in Table I (sensori-motor. preopera- ^ 
tional. concrete operational and f'ornial operational). At each 
successive stage the logical reasoning ability of individuals 
takes ona broader perspective and inc^{>ri5oi?tt^\s theability to 
deal with greater numbers of interacting variables of increas- 
ing intellectual complexity. Bach stage olf thinking build^^ 
upon the previous one, but takes on a new structuml form. 
Growth in cognition, it seems, can«be facilitated Jind nurtured 
thro^igh appropriate educational experiences. 
> In^xplaininggrovvth in logical reasoning capability Piaget 
refers to the processes of assimilation^ accommodation, and 
equilibration. Assimilation occurs when the child incor 
porates new ideas and situations mto his or her existing' 
thought structures. On theoth.r hand« thechild alsoencoun- 



ters objects and events that do i]ot tit into his or her existing 
.thought structOrcs. inthesecontradictor> situations, thechild 
has.essentiall) two options, he, she must either enlarge 
Kis, her existing structures or create a new catqgor> or struc- 
tare. Piaget defines this as the process of accommodation. 

Intellectual growth, Piaget postulates, occurs when the 
individuaUattempts to resolve the tension betwcen^e inter- 
active proces.\es of assimilation and accommodation b> 
•developing ne^v thoughts and responses tKat are more suit- 
able oradeqUifte. Equilibrium is re-established when thought 
structures arc altered, producing new accommodations that 
enablcthcindividualtoassimilatcthencNVsituations. intellec- 
tual growth, then, occurs through internal self-regulation 
processes that lead to new, higher levels of equilibration. 

Moral/ Ethical Reasoning 

While there are several approaches to values*'education, the 
more cTicompassing one is the cognitive developmental 
approach offered by Lawrence Kohlberg^**. Kohlberg's ideas 
are derived from the philosophic positions of Dcwe^ and 
and Piaget. The emphasis here is to help individuals grow 
intellectually and morally. This is. we feel.a more functional 
approach than arbitrary indoctrination of values as used in 
"character" or "socialization* education or talking a ^Values 
relativit>" stance, typically cmplo>cd in the more common 
values clarification approach. , \ ' 

Kohlbcrgs moral/ ethical development theory is an extcnr 
sion of Piagcn s cognitive development theory. Similarly to 
Piaget, Kohlberg views moral development from childhood * 
lo adulthood as progression through a scries of stages (Table 
2). Each stage M charactcfi/ed by a very .differeiu vvjiy of 
perceiving and interpreting ones experiences. At Kohlberg> 
Stage 2. fur example, "right^aud *\vvrong"arejudgcd in terms 
of satisfying one's own needs 'and sometimes the needs of 
others if It is convenient to do so. Stage 3 type of reasoning 
tenters around maintenance of approval in ones own social 
group. The orientation is.tovvards conformity to grqup expec- 

. tation. At the hi^^her principled stages^ reasoning takes into 
account concerns for the welfare of others in a broader 
cona*xt. and includes concerns for human dignity, liberty, 
just ice. and equality— those very same principles uplan which 
our Constitution is based. 
I^Follovving Piaget. Kolhbcrg views development not as 

^'ntere ijceuniulation of information, but changes in thinking ^ 
eJipabilities— the structures of thought p^cc^ses*. In the , 
course of development, .higher-level thought structures are 
cittained and result in the extension of an individuals socfal 
perspc^itiveand reasoning capabilities. Applying higher levels 
of thinking to problems results in problem solutjons that 
have greater consistency and ere more generali/^ible. See 
Appendix detailing the stagers of development. 

Social Role-Taking Stages 

The a-search of Robert Selman^ indicates that social role 
takingabilit) is a developed capacity v\hich also progresses iq 
a scries of stages from caHy childhoacfethrough adcjcsccnce. 
Role taking is viewed by Selman in terms of qualitative 
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changes m the manrfer a ehild sifueturcs his her understand/ ^ 
ing of the relationship between the perspeeti\cs of sclf^;tnd 
others. ^ ' ' /"^ 

ISing the open-ended Llinical method of inquio'lTirst ap- 
plied b> Piaget ijndthen liiter b> Kohlberg. AHman has 
identified and defined S^Vges 0 through 4.tagc range is 
approximately 3 >ears to l5^>ears) These stages are referred^ 
to as. Ego-centru: Viewpoint (Stage 0). Social- Informational 
Role Taking (Stage I ). Self Reflection Role Taking (Stage 2). . 
Mutual Role Taking (Stage 3). and Social and Con\entional 
System RoleTaking(Stage4). Descriptions of the role taking 
stages appear in Table 3. Each of Sclman s role taking stages 
relates closelv to and parallels Kohlbergs moral reasoning 
stages. 

.Solman views the social roletakingstagesas a link between 
Piaget s logical reasoning stages and Kohlbergs moral reason- 

"ing stages. Just as Piagct's logical reasoning stages are neces= 
sary but not sufficient for attainingthe parallel moral reason- 
ing stages^a similarly necessary but not sufficient relationship * 

.appears to exist between the social role taking stages and 
paralleLmoral reasoning stages. 
As Sehxian has pointed out,^". . .the child's 6ognitive stage 

•indicates his le\el of understanding of physical and logical 
problems, while his\role taking stage indicates his level of 
understanding of the nature of social relations, and his moral 
judgment stage indicates the manner in which he decides how 
to rcsoUc >ueial LonlliLts between people with different pouils 
of\iew*\ 



The Socio-ScientiGc Reasoning iVIodel 
Combining our own philosophy, ideas, and research with the 
theories of Piaget, Kohlbcrgand Sclman, thcsocio-scientifie 
reasoning model has been developed. SoCio-SLientific reason- 
ing, as defmed here, is the incorporation of thehypothelico- 
deductivemode of problem solving with the socialand moral; 
ethical coneerns of decision making. Thiiuriodel has served as 
a guide m the development of educational materials to help 
^studcnts.advance to higher levels of thinking^and reasoning 
capabilities. Moreover, it is highly (lexible/ind readily adapt- 
able to other classroom activities. 

• » ^ 

The basic as^sumption of this modpl is that effcaive |)rob- 
fem solving requires simultaneoiis development in (he realms 
of logical reasoning, social role taking, and moral/ctpical 
reasoning. Purelv/objective scientific thinking cannot be ap- 
plied in the resolution Of most of the probable future contlicts 
without regard to the impact of ihose decisfons onitjiiman' 
needs and human goals. A technological solution, f.or.,(?>cam- * 
pic. may be. 'after critical analysis, feasible and l(i^ically 
consistent. From a societal perspective, however, oij^c must 
qucsiion whether or not it should be apf)lied. How to best 
prionti/e our needsand evaluate tnide-offs with a concern for 
the needs of future ger^ewtions involves logical reasonjngand 
. critical thinking, but now with ^in aJded* dimension ... a 
social moral/ethical reasoviing dimension. 

Hculc, the Socio-StientiOc mcxlel consists of four iatcract- 
*ing components (see Figure I ): ( I ) logipaljcasoning develop- 



TABLE1 

PIAGETS STAGES OF COGNITIVE DEVELOPfOlENT 




FORMAL 
STAGE '\ 



FORMAL LOGICAL OPERATIONS ^ " 

• Thinks in a hypothetlcal-obdactive manner 
; • Considers cfUjJossibte relationshitjs 



TRANSITIONAL - EARLY FORMAL OPERATIONS 

• Begins to think^orc abstractly 

• Awareness of new possibilities < 



CONCRETE OPERATIONAL (SUBSTAGE 2) 

• Reasons only about concreteuobjec;ts 

• Applies logic in a limited way 



PRE-OPERATIONAL - (SUBSTAGE 1) 

•.Can represent objects symbolically - uses language, images 
• View of world only as he/she sees it - tjighly egocentric 



SENSORIMOTOR STAGE 
^ • Acquires concept that objects.cxist apart from self 
• Coordinates movement, habit 4 



ERIC 



mcnt IS based on the theories of Piaget. while (2) moral, 
ethical reasoning relics strong! j on Kohlbergs ideas. Sclmans 
research provides the basis for the third tolDponent. the social 
role talking aspects of our model. Since the content or infor- 
.mation component of the problem (component four) will ► 
var>. so too w JI the concepts \iU> according!). V6t cxannple. 
in our application^ of th>s model \\c have concentrated o«i 
Kssues at the interfaces of scicqcctechnolog), and societ>. Of 



course, problem issues could also deal with or focus on an^ ' 
other topic one chooses to investigate. » 

Tht: content component also consists of three interacting 
subunits. These subun.its science, tech nolog>, and societ> 
rel> on each other for thefr \er> Existence. While each of the 
\ubunitsisdependent upon theothenr, iheirind Iduai under- 
1> infg value structures create a high,potenlial for discord since 
the concerns of qnc*subunit often conflict.with those of the 



TABLE 2 

KOHLbERG'S STAGES OF MORAL DEVELt)PMENT 




STAGE 5, SOCIAL CONTRACT 

• Emphasis on democratic ethic, reaching social consciousness 

• Respect for self and other 



STAGE 4. LAW AND ORDER 

• Do your duty, set good example 
> • Respect authority and follow the rules 



STAGE 3 CONFORMITY 

• What IS right is what others expect of me 
^ • Be J ind and considerate of others - good i nientions 



STAGE 2 BACK SCRATCHING 

• What's right is what's good for me * 
^ • Eye for eye, tooth for tooth concept of justice 



STAGE 1 OBEDIENCEAND^DNIStlMENT 

• Right IS what authorities comman( 

• Be good and avoid punishment 





TABLES . 
SELMAN'S.ROLE-TAKING STAGES 



STAGE 4 SOCIAL AND CONVENTIONAL SYSYEM ROLE TAKING 

• Realizes mutual perspective taking does not always lead to 
complete understanding 

• Each self considers the shared point of view of the 
generalized other (soctal'system) 



STAGE 3- MUTUAL ROLE TAKING 

• Realizes self and other can consicler each party's point of view 
simultaneotrsiy and mutually 

• Can step outside dyad and view action from third person perspective 



STAGE 2. SELF-REFLECTIVE ROLE fAKING 

• Relativistic belief that no person's perspective is absolutely valid 

• Reflects on the self's behavior as seen from other's point of view 



STAGE 1: SOCIAL-INFORMATION ROLE TAKING ^ 

• Aware that>self and others may have different social perspectives 

• Focuses on one perspective, not on coordinating viewpoints of self and others 
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FIGURE 1 



THE SOCIO-SCIENTIFIC REASONING MODEL 
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of hers. This paradox depcndcnc&and Mmulianeouscunfirci 
amongthe subunits presents a unique opportunity and con- 
text for,curriculum developers c^plo>ini^thc Socio-Scientific 
Reasoning model to prepare educatiohal materials. 
* ,Each component, of this model is not seen as a totall> 
separate andxlistmct entity Rather. taA uf the four compo- 
nents interacts with and has an effect email other components. 
Thus, logical reasoning hasan effect on,and in turn is affected 
b>, soctaf role taking dcv elopmcnt. I n a slmir^i manner, social 
role*takmg hasan effect on; and is affected trj, developnfents^ 
in the moral, ethij^al realm.^f L0U«-se. logicafrcasonif^ and 
Qioral/ ethical reasoning also interact. Eacfi of these major 
"^components logical reasoning, social role takmg, and moral, 
ethicafreasoning interact not onl> with cdch other but with 
the fourfh component, content or information. 

fteferring to Figure I again, the content cone is small at the 
low end because at earher Mages of ^development the numb,er 
of concepts entertained arc smaller and the concepts arc 
simple in nature. Hence, as the cgne broadens so too docs the 
conrj£lcxit> t)Lontent or information included. Individualsat 
stages of dcv elopyficnt inj<irsectmg the lower end gf^heconc 
can deaf with issUe^and concepts ofasjrrfplerfprm while, on . 
the other hand, individualsat fhcupper end wffh higher levels 
ofmatur4t> have£>thftcapacit> fordealing ithmorc issues and 
- issues of''greater complexity. Development, then, is both 
^ vertical and hon/.ontaUvei;tical development is from lower to v 
highjgr stages, hori/onta-l devlilopment relates to the "neces* 
sar> but not sufficient** requirements' which must be satisfied 
'^one moves from logjcaUrs^asoning. through social role 

taking, to moral reasoning capabilities. 
* • Thus, while each stage rcflects'a distinctly unique capabil- 
ity f<5- problem solving in a science, technology, society con- 
tcxi^ we view developnicnt or4>rogress as a continuously 
spiraling process. In this process, however, there Oip leaps and 
quiescnce, and fixation afany stage is possible. Levels of 
» logical reasoning, moral rcjsonYng, and role taking rpaturity 
^also seem to \ar>. we find, depending on ^he issues addressed. 
These apparent inc(7nsistei.cies in reasoning - even when deal- 
ing with the same or similar mental ahd*moral constructs— 
i>eem to be related to the degree of emotionality, familiarity 
with,'interest in, and, or knowledge about the issues under 
consideration^ ' , ' 

The goal thcn.is to help each indi'lidual "spiral" upwards . 
through the Socio-ScrciiifiL Reasoning cone and synchro- 
nously achic\e**more adequate** probl^Ttsolving capability. 
'*More adequate** as used here riMcrs tc>^the i^'a that when ' 
applied to problem solving, the higher stages of reasoning 
result insplutions thcfi fire niorc encompassing and generali/,- 
" able, they ehable students to deaUvitK greater complexity. 

Application of t}ie Socio-Sc^ientific Reasoning iModel 
in the Classroqm 

The Socio-Scientific Reasoning rpt>del therefore serves as the 
basis for identifying the types of learning experience arid the 
sophistication level* of those experiences important% help 
students de\t:lop. It recogni7es that learning cap^lBilities 
differ with age^, grade level, interest and learning needs. 
Implicit in the model and iaaccord with stage theory is the 
Idea.thatatpacfi^age there is^ characteristic form of think- 
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ing capability which d,etcrmin(?s-*how expehences and infor- 
mation arc interpreted ai]^ acted upon.' . i • * 

The main strategy underlyIngalloftheseafti\i)ies is based 
on Piagets concept of equilibration. It is only when disequi- 
librium is created that actue restructuring of thought takes 
place. This active rest r!dctu ring leads to growth in logical 
reasoning, in social r^ole taking, and in moral, ethical reason- 
ing capabilities ajj^ell. 

Restructuring of existing cognitive structures occurs when 
internal disequilibrium is feft by the individual. New expe- . 
riences and inputs which are not readily comprehensible to 
the.individual challenge Jiis^ her existing mode of thought by 
revealing inadequacies or inconsistencies in that problem 
sohing strategy**. 'Arrestment St a given stage is partially 
explained by the developmencal^theorists as the lack of 
opportunities that creafe conflict or dissonance which place 
the individual, in \ position where he, she needs to assess 
his, her particular mode ofthinking. Perhaps, as Give Beqk 
points out, the reason why people do not develop morally is 
because they have (riot had 'the opportunity Jp entertain 
alternatives ,their imaginations have not, been extended^ 
We, in addiiipji, contend that the reason people do not 
advance in logical reasoniri| can also be attributed . t o a large 
degree, to a simjiar lack of opportunities. ^. 

We ha^ve identiffcd some of the basic elements needed to 
provide experiential opportunitie's that promote develop- 
ment of pi-oblcm solving and decision making skills. A partial 
listing includes providing opportunities for students to. 

• Encounter a variety qf viewpoints 

• Experience higher level reasoning 

•Take the perspective of others * ^ 

• Examine and clarify onVs own ideas * 

-Examine the consequences and implications of one*s 
decisions ■ ; ^ 
' /• Defend ones position 

•Evaluate possible alternatives «• . ^ 

• Consider andireco'feni/.e the role of the self to society 

• Reflect on one*s own value system ' . * 
•Test«own ideas and those of others 

One-educational activity which incorponjtes some of these 
elements is llie classroom dilemma discussion, an activity 
most commor^y associated with Lawrence Kohlbcrg and his 
colleagues. We have, howeVer, jnodified and extended this 
approach to.more systematically encompass critical analysis ^ 
and evaluation of information and data. We have also 
employed such other formats as role taki^ng, simulations, and 
futures Yorecasting and analysis methodologies.' 

For exa*mple, reasoning at a particular stage is not a value 
judgment of whether an act isgopd or bad, but is the pattern 
of the concepts entertained in judging the "ought** of rights,'' 
duties and obligations of liumaTi relationships. Younger child- 
ren at lower stages reason about duties in terms of reciprocal 
benefits from the party— **If you do me a favor, 1 will do youa 
favor** Whereas in principled reasoning, duty is what an 
individual has become morally committed to do and is sclf- 
cRosen. Higher stage reasoning^ft therefore the ability to 
apply'tvalue concerns (Kohlberg*s major concerns include self 
welfare, welfare of others, sense of duty and of motives, 
conscience, rules, punitive justice, role taking) in a more' ' 



inlernali/cd, complex, autonomous, crilicjjl, bonsislenl and 
gcnerali/cd -manner. 

Effective discussion, however, cannot take place in a 
vacuum. Needed ajso is an information base or context from 

^wlllch suidcnts can begin to aaaly/e and evaluat^informa- 
lion. With information which the> have extracted and syn- 
thesized, additional ideas and rational arguments cah be devel- 
oped for discussion. For curriculum activities, we 'have 

' created problcin situations in a variety of contexts which, 
according to.scholars in /variety of fields, will be prominent 



in the next quarter century and beyond'": This adds another 
perspective to the dilpmma problem— that which elicits scien- 
tific logical reasoning in addition to moral/ ethical 
reasoning— but in a futuristic context. 

These serve as mechanisms'for studetlts to put some of the 
ideas and judgments that have emanated from the discussion 
int9 larger structural frameworks. They also provide students 
with opportunities tojiroject into the future, to think beyond 
their own immediate expediences, and to consider the impact 
of different decisions on fjuturc society 
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Overview Of OF ANIMALS, mTUREAND PEOPLE 
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Purpose . . ' . 

The need to evolve an'environmental ethic is forwarded 
in the Introduction of this guide. Top help develop in our 
students an awareness of this need is therefore the intent 
of this module. Examples of how our self-serving, "here 
and now," short term perspective artd activities have led 
to irreparable destruction and -our varioifs efforts to 
control and dominate nature arc presented. The hope is 
to engage students to raise questions about our proper 
ro^eon planet earth. Many of our actions are brought 
about by ignprance, others by^oOir limited vision. By 
examining our activities with a more critical and knowl- 
edgeable eye, our students can perhaps expand their per- 
spective, recognizing that the quality of life on* earth 
and its survival is dependent on the choices and deci- 
"Sions^ve make. ^ ' ^ « 

While there is no generally agreed uponxdefihitioh'of 
environmental etffics, even among the prominent writers 
on the subject, it remains essential that the concept of a 
^more encompassing level of duties and responsibilities 
be entertained. Some of the ideas forwarded by 
scholars, writers and scientists include the.following: 

» Naturalist €b«rles Darwin viewed the environment as 
'a fragile anq complex interaction olf species. Distur- 
bance of this sensitive system disrupts the natural 
selectior\process. L ^ 

• John Muir, a leading wilderness advocate, in the late 
19th century, wrote, **In God's wilderness lies the hope 
of the world — the »great fresh, unblighted, unre- 
deemed wilderness. The galling harness of civilization 
drops^off andthe wounds heal ere we arc aware " 

• Aldo Leopold, the "father" of professional wildlife 
management, argued that pfop,er and wise land use 
must not be governed by economic self-interest but by 
individual responsibility towards the health of the 
laiid-earth, health being the capacity for self renewal, 
"A thing is right when it tends to preserve the integrity, 
stability and beauty of the biotic .community .It is 
wrong when it tends otherwise." . , . "We are remodel- 
ing *the Alhambra with a steam shovel, and we are 
proud of our yardage which after, all has many good 
points, but we are in need of gentler and more objec- 
tive criteria for its successful use/' 

•.Fairfield Oshurn in Our Plundered P/a/ie/* wrote, 
"Manmust recognize the necessity of cooperating with 
nature. He must temper his demands and use andcon-^ 
serve the natural living resources of this earth in a 
.manner that can alone provide for the continuation of ^ 
his civilization." 

• R, Buckminster Fuller calls for Synergistic behavior: 
"We are not going to be able to operate our spaceship 
earth successfully nor for much longer unless we see it 
as a whole spaceship and our fate as common. It has to 
be everybody or nobody . . . W6 are going to have to 
find ways of organizing ourselves cooperatively, 
sanely, scientifically, harmoniously and in regenerative 
spontaneity with the rest of humanity" 

• Ruche! Carson^ who drew our attention to the deyas-* 
tating effects of pesticides in Silent Spring, warned 
that unless we Icarn to use our technology more pru- 
dently we would imperil all life, including ourselves. 



• Ian McHarg, the environmental ar.chite<?t, proposes 
- » new perspective's. **We must see ;iature as a process 

within which man exists, splendidly equipped to be- . 
come the manager of the biosphere; and give'form to 
that symbiosis which is his greatest role, man the 
world's steward." 

• The ecologically ethical approach advocated by Rene 
Dubos, noted French microbiologistand writer, is one ' 

• of creative stewardship — that humans' ingenuity in- 
teracting with nature can improve upon it'. "While the 
living earth still nurtures and shapes man, he now pos- 
sesses the power to change it and to dQ^crmine its fate, 
thereby determining his own fate. . ." 

• E.F. Schumachli;^ho wrote Small is Beautijuh sees 
the problem of environmental deterioration, not as a 
technical problem, but as a problem of our modern 
lifestyle. To reverse our current destructive courses re- 
quires changes in our basic belief^ and aspirations. 
"Everything point's to the fact tha,t what is most 

o needed today is a revision of the ends which all our 
efforts are meant to serve. And this.implies that above 
all else we need the development of a lifestyle which 
accords to material, their proper legitimate place, 
which is secondary and notcprimary." , * 

% A somewhat different perspective is that proposed by 
, V Newell Mack, a MIT researcher, who believes that we 
must consider the impact of our decisions on future 
generation — intergeneration obligations. "Should the 
needs of distant generations weigh in one's choices? 
. .. . One motivation we have for considering the future 
effects of our actions is our concern for *grand- 
childrcn* .rany generations hence. A.different motiva- 
tion might be to regard them as having,some sort of 
claim to the earth they.will inherit \ In short, do 
grandchildren'have rights?" 

" • Political scientist, John Rodmnn, sees possible conflict 
between the current viewpoints emerging from the en- 
vironmental movement. On the one hajd, the 
"Enlightened Egoists*^ claim that it is useful and neces- 
sary to save an endangered species in order for the_ 
human spedes or human civilisation to survive. Oh the 
other hand^J'Natural Moralists" insist that it i» our 
duty to savcTi species because it has a righPto exist. 
The two viewpoints can produce divergent goals such 
as in the disagreements between preservationists and 
conservationists. He. urges the recognition of a more 
comprehensive dimension- termed "Ecological Sensi- 
bility.^' "Ecological Sensibility involves an .awareness 
that the individual self and the. politically organized 
society, as well as the biosphere, are ecologically, struc- 
turally composed of diverse elenjents interactjpg to 
maintain whatsis normally a relatively steady state' 
condition" 

The above ideas and. concepts thus offer a possible 
context from which to ex^min? the issues and topics pre- 
sented in this module. What is environmentally ethical 
and how to act in an environmentally ethical mariner is 
the challenge that the student willlieed to confront and' 
resolve. 

Strategy ^ , 

Although the issues and concepts of this module ten^l 
to be of an abstract^ philosophical nature, how we live 
and behave fall in the realm of the concrete* Thus, to 
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address concerns about our relationship with our cnvi- 
^ronmcnt, we have used a heightened case history ap- 
proach to stimulate siudenfs to think about and discuss 
problems surrounding those issues. Using intensified 
problem situations, students can more readily identify 
the issues in conflict and therefore engage in the debate/ 
Beginning from a seemingly simplified qucs^^5n, more 
complex issues will emerge as the questions, are pursued 
in greater depth and when alternative ideas/positions 
are introduced. In this manner, Iftgher order, more so- 
phisticated concepts evolve as students actively partici- 
pate in the discourse and thV process of "thinking 
through a problem." Each student, starting from an ap- 
parently straightforward, simple conflict, shpuld thus 
jbe aSle to grasp the problem and investigate it at the 
level of "complexity consistent with his/her mental 
sophistication. 

The dilemma discussion/debate constitutes a domi- 
nant activity in this module. It has been shown to be a 
highly effective vehicle to focus on issues and to chal- 
lenge students to become involved participants. Some of 
the dilemmas are adopted from actual^case histories^ 
while others, although hypothetical, reflect -critical 
choices being made today or will need resolution in tile 
foreseeable future. The role play and simulation activi- 
ties are variations of this basic format. However, role 
play offers an additional dimension — that which re- 
quires the student to step from his/her perspective and 
adopt the perspective of anothen It involvesithc process 
of decentration, an important process in the develop- 
ment of higher level reasoning. Bothitypes of activities 
require students to think about their own thinking and 
thinking of others. ^ * 

The rationale for these activities can be briefly sum- 
marized as follows:* 

• The highly controversial pro^?lem situation quickly 
generates differences of; opinion among sty^dcnts. 

• Students become actively engaged in the dialogue. 

' • Students are exposed tp.ajfernative ideas or posi- 
tions so that they must frequently re-examine theii; 
own positions. 

• Students learn to support their position in a well 
thought out and logical manner. 

During the course of discussion^ students will qxperi- 
.ence ethical or value conflict. When the implications 
and consequences of certain decisions are^examined» the 
outconic ^ay in fact be in opposition-to what the stu- 
detit originally, thought to be desirable. It is through the 
process of experiencing conflict that students develop 
new ways of thinking about problem's and their solu- 
tions. Also, students may find arguments presented by 
their peers more relevant to them than those l^icy fcad 
or hear from adult authority, Althoughlt may seem that 
students learn less factual information from discussion 
than from lectures or readings, the discussion process 
places a personal demand on students to synthesize* or- 
ganize, and interrelate information and concepts* In 
this way, they^are, in fact, dcyclpping higher level skills - 
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that, unlike recall of factual material, do not readily 
decay with time. • 

While the dilemma situations involve idividuals, we 
have constructed them to reflect decisions having effects 
at the personal, comnfunity, national and globalJeyels. . 
Hence, students can] begin to extend their scope 'of 
thinking when they consider a variety of perspectives. In- 
view of developmental research findings that place 5c- , 
nior highichool students at Piaget's transition stage to 
formal logical reasoning, many of the dilemmas require 
that students consider the social iniplications of deci- 
sions beyohd their own social sphere to those whicfi re- • 
fleet moi'e global concerns. The intention is to move^ > 
students from egocejitric thinking to thinking' more 
broadly, * 

As mentioned previously, the dilemmas, as presented, 
are simple in form. Through in-depth discussion they 
grow in-complexity. This is where skillful interjection of ^ 
questions isiso important. Your role as teacher/ 
facilitator becomes critical because your insights and ex- 
perience help to stimulate students to think about new 
ideas and gain new perspective^on the issue. The w3>in 
which students explore the dilemmas will, of course, de- \ 
pend upon their intellectual and conceptual level as well 
as their interest and curiosity. Also, the subjecl^area in 
which the module is taught wilUnfluence ways in which 
concepts may be further developed — such as concepts 
from sociology, economics, ecology, civics, philosophy, 
history, etc. Drawing relationships frdm what is learned • 
in the course will inevitably make students' learning 
more meaningful and effective. 

In addition, we believe that understanding problems/ 
issues and formulating one's own ideas requires a.\ 
knowledge base as well as a sense of personal involve- 
ment. Introductory information is provided through ar- 
ticles and commentaries. Additional knowledge is ac- 
qui'red as studints begin to think about and discuss ideas 
in the several types- of activities and decision making 
opportunities. For the most part, opposing sides of the 
issues are included in drder that students can reflect 
upon and question^he wisdom of a given choice or ac- 
tion. Some of the readings may appear to be .rather 
lengthy. They are included to. serve more as reference 
material offering a variety ofjdeas for students, to de- 
velop thip|r own arguments or opinions. Students may 
wish to skim an article first and then refer back to^t as 
nei^ed during the course of the discussion or activity; 

The strategies employed in this module afc^thercfpre' 
designed to provide experiences that challehgc.students^ 
existing mode of thinking and lead them to devc^blp 
higher order mehtM structures. Many of thes^e expe^* 
ences are gained through dynamic diafogue with other 
classmates. ^Severjrf^activities place students in^dver^sary 
positions or in role positions that do not reflect th[eir 
personal, perspectives. Opportunities arc thus created 
for students to constructively argue with one another 
1. and^with themselves. 
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If students have had few experiences with the open- 
ended discussions and activities characteristic of this 
module, they may experience some degree of uneasiness 
and hesitate.to express their opinions. They will pursue 
you for tlie "correct answers, vv^hcre in-fagHhere are no 
quick, easy solutions. It becomes all the more important 
that you hold firm to a neutral stance^ Once students 
recognize your role as a dispassionate observer, they will * 
quickly resort to their 1)wn resources apd begin to make 
decision^ oa their own, Thi^situation has been verified 
time and time again by teachers who field tested these 
materials. They find tljat students are willing and anx- ' 
ious to express their ideas arrd opinions once they realize 
that they can do so in a notijudgmental atmosphere. The 
structure of the small group discussion and group plan- 
nihg exercises facilitates student dialogue and in addi- 
tion provide a supportive environment for students 
i^ore reticient to speak up in larger group settings. 

Of Aniinals, Nature and ^ 
People in the School Curriculum 

This module, designed for the senior high schooMevel 
(gradcfs II and 12), can be infused into a number of 
subj/'ct area courses: science, psychology, history, phi- 
losophy, language arts, eivics, etc. The types of issues 
and concepts emphasized will^depend upon the course 
and .its focus. For example, in a science class greater 
emphasis may be placed on invefstigating ecological con- 
cepts. In a history or civics class greater emphasis may 
be placed on concepts related to law and the rights and 
duties oT citizens.' 

The module format permits a high degree of flexibil- 
ity. The dilemma discussion, debate^ and simulations can 
be selectively used in any order as extension Activities to- 
ongoing topks ot study. Alternatively, the module may 
serve as the basis of a study unit or mini course. The 
.optimal use of this module will depend upon your nee^s 
and interests and those of your students. However, the 
concepts and issues in these materials become more 
meaningful and pertinent when relationships are drawn 
between these efforts and ongoing class studies. By con- 
tinually relating topics studied in class to the issues of 
this moclule, the significance and importance of the 
concerns, conveyed here can be better appreciated. 
Moreover, students and teachers have found, in using 
these materials, that the dilemma discussions and other 
activities often suggest alternative dilemmas or addi- 
tional activities. So often it is the casg that many of the 
best dilemmas are developed spontaneously ^during the 
course of study. Having employed dilemn^a discussion 
and recognizing the value of this type of discussion, one * 
begins to recognize a vast array of other problematic 
situations that will stimulate lively discussion. 

Objectives of the Module 

• To increase students* knowledge about issues con- 
cerning the relationship between people and the envi- 
ronment., 
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To increase students* ability to analyze issues arising 
from the interaction between people and the natural 
environment. 

• To promote the development of -socio-scient^ rea- 
soning. ' ^ 

• To increase students' skills in decision-making. 

• To develop students' awareness of their role in the 
world community. ^ 

• To provide opportunities for students to exat\;ine 
their environmental values. •> 

• To introduce students to concepts related to environ- 
mental ethics. ' ' * - 

• To increase students' ability to recognize the imp^t 
and consequences of different types of decisions. 

, • To increase students' ability to develop and present 
. effective arguments in a logi^cai; compreKensive 
manner. ' 1^/ - ^ 

• To increase stitdents' ability to communicate and par- 
ticipate more effectively in classroom discussions. 

Components of Animals, Nature and People ' 

Student's Textbook 
Teacher's Guide 

Student Handouts - 2 " ' 

Of Animals, Nature and People is divided into two 
sections. Section i, Life on Earth, contains a series of 
dilemma discussion activities, The^e dilemmas raiseNs- 
sues regarding human behavior towards animals and the 

- natural eilvironment and provide the f6fusfor*cla5S dis- 
cussion. Some of the issues address concepts less fre- 
quently entertained in every day conversation such as 
the rights of the environment, while other reflect age- 
old ^environmental concerns such as the use of natural 
resources and resource depletion. Questions that emerge 
from this section address concents 'such as "What is 
proper action and behavior?" and "What arc our duties 
and responsibilities?" These are questions of a moral/ 
ethical nature, many of which are becoming increasingly 
major concerns-as we face problems of diminishing re- 
sou^rces and the rapidly increasing rates of environmen- 
tal detcrtrioration. 

. . The dilemma story heighteriS the issues in conflict, 
highlighting the moral/ethicaf aspects of^the conflict. 
EacH dilemma situation involves a critical decision to be 
made by the central role character. Students are 
decide what the central role ch^acter should do and 
supply reasons for taking a particular action..^Whilethe 
decision choice is to be made by an individual, the rami- 
fications of that decision at the community, national 

^ and global level are explored. . 

background readings precede each dilemma and pro- 
vide some basic information surrounding tftc' contro- 
versy. Differing viewpoints are included so that students 
can gain, a greater understanding about the points of 
contention, Moreover, they offer ideas to initiate the 
discussion and can serve as preliminary arguments that 
students enlarge upon In their discussion. Some of the 
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readings may give greater emphasis t^o one viewpoint 
over the other. This is because the alternative viewpoints 
tend to be more frequently espoused and> wc believe, 
need not be reiterated here. " 

Following each dilemma is a series of probe questions 
t^^dp stimulate discussion as wel^gMJo bring out other 
aspects and implications of thejsituation. The questions 
are not^equentially ordered and may be used wherever 
most appropriate in the course of discussion. 

Each of the d(femma stories raise two or.morc moral 
« issues. Table 4 identifies>the issues emphasized in each 
of the dilemmas. Become familiar with the issue§ so that 
you can anticipate questions to pose to students, Pro- 
vocative questions will enhance the qu^ality of the discus- 
sion as well as help stimulate. thinking. Because dilem- 
mas have no easy solutions, it is a patural tendenpy for 
students to avoid the difficult issues and focus on other 
aspects of the story. Your familiarity with the issues and^ 
prepared repertoire of possible probe questions will as- 
sist students in addressing the critical issues of the 
•dilemma. 

^ Section II — Resources and Choices — contains two 
role play sin}ulations. Part I of the first simulation, The 
Ca^ of Mineral King, which simulates an actual case 
that took place in the late 1960's, illustrates an issue that 
has grown in prominence in tho past decades and may 
become increasingly controversial. The issue in question 
concerns the most appropriate use of^our national and 
state parks: should they be developed or left undeveN 
oped? Should they be made more accessible to the 
public-at-large? What are the consequences of commfr- 
cialiiing the parks? With incrtasiiig numbers of park 
visitors, should there be limits placed on the number of 
\[isitors? Will some areas of special interest or unused^ 
beauty need to be kept off limits in order to protect 
them from harm or destruction? These*and other rc- 



lated questions will tjeexamined as students develop ar- 
guments in support of the posjtion they represent. Paf:t: 
II, Voices of Trees and Rivers, is a courtroom trial based r 
on a case in which students will select and focus on the 
question of "rights" of inanimate objects. 

In the Law of the Sea Conference simulation, stu- 
dents wjll address issues facing the world community on 
the use of the oceans. The complexity of the issues and 
the many divergent perspectives will become apparent as 
students proceed to develop a set of laws acceptable to 
all. nations. In this simulation students practice the art 
of negotiation and the process of reaching consensus. 

The simulation-role play^ormat offers s?tudents op- 
portunities to place themselves in positignsihat, in most 
cases, are differcntJjpmlhdraSo^^ They must, there- 
fore, try..to reflect the perspective of^he role characters 
they reprettJnt and consider ideas foreign to their way of 
thinking. Also, they learn to integrate and apply con- 
cepts and information acquired from prior activities 
and educatjonal experiences. In the process of making 
choices and decisions, they must take into account the 
multipliqity of factors impinging upon the problem and 
evaluate the possible effects and consequences. Simula- 
tions of this type thus offer glimpses into real world 
situations, and opportlfnities for students to apply their 
knowledge and test ideas. . 

The flcxible*format of this module' allows for a diver- 
sity of uses. The ^urse and its structure in which these 
materials will be used is perhaps the best indicator of the 
way the module should be employed. It may be taught 
as a continuous unit, or the activities and dilemma dis- 
cussions niay be interspersedMn ways that best relate to 
ongoing»topics studied in class. Again, there is no prede- 
termined sequence for the dilemma discussions or the 
simulations. Nonetheless, because the Law ofJhe Sea 
simulation is the more cojnplex activity» it may be pref- 
erable to reserve it for the last. 
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♦These basic moral issues as identified by Kohlberg comprise the underlying elements of a conflict situatioiJ involving a moral decision. Our 
dilemmas were constructed to incorporate ivw) or more of ihese issues. Dilemma resolution requires a choice or action to be made bewecri 
conflicting issues. For instance, in a dilemma dealing with the issue of governance and social justice, the queiiions surrounding the issue of 
governance include. I) Should one accept or reject the authority of the governing body? 2) What are the characj^rlsticsand responsibilities of good 
government? The social justice issue raises the questions. I) Should one defend or violate the political, social and ccononiic rights of another ^ 
person? 2) )Vhat are the basis of these rights? \ « . ^ • 

ft. * " ' . * 
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Condu'cting Dilemnia Discussions In The Classroom* 
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Since dilemma discission ma> be a new classroom tech- 
nique, its miijor characteristics.*thc basic guidelines* and 
some helpful suggest iohs will be dc,scribed. There aro no 
hard, fast rules for leadingdilemma discussions. Most impor- 
tant is that both teacher iind studcnti> feel comfortable parti- 
cipating in the acti\it>. The following guidelines are merel> 
recommendations drawn from experienced of persons who 
ha\econducted moral dilemma discussions in the classroom. 
These ma> or ma\ not meet the entire requirements oT>our 

, pariicularsitH4itii>tian(Jnt:eds Ad junlmcnts and changes ma> 
be nfcessar> si> that xYlc dilemmas and discussion format 
correspond ti) the intdlectual level and interests of >our 

^stucfents. , \ • • * 

Basic Steps fx\ th^e Process 

The r^\L> basic steps m conducting itdilcmma discussion as 
outlined by Kohlberg and lus^ associates are as follows: 
Presentation of the dU^mr,}a ^ 
Sc*fection of altematiw positions 

Small group discnthions ^ « 
Class (lisciussion 
Summary and closing of discussion ' • " 

Background Information our materials, we have ^ 
mcludcd an add^ional component an information base. .See 
Diagram \. Schema f)r Dilemma Discussion. This back- 
ground informatign will provide studcntswtth at least a basic 
understanding of the issues contained m the dilemma and 
therefore the substantive content which can be used to 
develop the discussion. Moreover, the background materials 
serve to bridge the gap between the real world and the 
h>pothetical dilemma situatii^ Hence, the dilemma will be 
construed not simpiv as a stor>. but ds*a reflection of real 
.societal concerns and value moral cCJnflicts that arise from * 
our scientific technological activities. Readings or otfier 
activities should therefore stimulate thinking and assist stu- 
dents in the formulation of their personal views regarding the , 
action lhat the mam Lharacter(s) m the dilemma should take. 

The background information provided is b} no means 
extensive, and >ou ma> find it.desirablefojnclude additional 
materials as the need arises. !f you have readings or jxercises 
whfch you feel ^re more suitable for your stucient^o not 
hesitate^o substitute or supplement whavhas been included 
here.jl n addition, it nrjpy be necessary to discuss in class some 
of the more sophisticated concepts and techn?cal terminology 
to insure that students have an understanding of the basic ^ 
issues. ' ^ » 

Our desire lUo avoid encumbehngstudents^with too much 
technical detail and information. Nonetheless, some classes 
may wish to pursue certain topics in greater "depth and shmfld 
be encouraged to do so. From our experience, additional, 
research on the p^rt of the students helps to generate a liv elier 
discussion that includes a wide diversity pcr^ctives. 

FoNowing'each dilemma are a series of questions. These 
^questions can serve to probe further into the issue or provide 
the basis for developing other oHemmas. Th^dilcmmas. as 
prcscntcd^Tocus on a limited Instance but. as educators arc 
well aware, issues hav? many more ramifications and can be 
built upon to encompass a much more complex situation. 



• Therefore, by procccAng from a s^ple situation, it is possi- 
ble lo incfease the levels of complexity in a step-wise fashion 

* with appropriate questions. / 

VProXocative questions can alsplielp students reflect on how 
*they might be affected by, certain decisions or policies and 
their roles as future decision-i;naking citi/ens. ^ 
^Presentation of the Dilct^ma— After the .students have 
fead the introductory material as a classfoom oi^tiomework 
assignment, the dilemma can be presenttd. The dilemma may 
be read to the class as a whole, or else, each student can read 
. the dilemma foi'FiimselC^nerself. At this point you may wish 
to determine If the stuaents fully understand the dilemma^ 
This' can >e identified by asking: 

• Do you feel that tnis is a hard question to ansvier? * 

• Will someone please summarize the situation? ^ ^ 

• What things might the main character ha ve to considoftn 
makings choice? / * 

• What are the^main points.in the conflict? 

. • Who would be primarily affected by the decision? ^. 
''Small Group/Uiscussion— It is usually recommended that* 
"djiemma disci^ssions be first conducted in small groups^fdl- 
lovved by discussion witljthe entire class. Students often arf 
more willing/to speak out in small rather than large groups. It 
offers indiyduals greater opportunity to sffeak out as well as 
places mot-e responsibility on eacfh person to contribute to the 
group s activities. The scpse of informality in a small group 
allows for entertaining unique ormnusuameas that students 
may hesitate to bring up in a larger gr9upin£ for fear of . 
ridicule or"put<Iowns." v - 

Homogeneous Grouping The small discussion groups 
(four to six students) may be formed in a number of ways. 
"*V^om a show of hands4)r written answers students who vote ^ 
"yes" or "no" on the question can.be Identified and groupe^l * 
according to their position! There should be enough heter- 
ogeneity iimong class members fo create division the ' 
question'and formation of the small discussion groups. 

Smjfll groups where members hold similar po«iitions would 
provide a more congenial atmosphere for initiating discus- - 
sion Here the students will jeel less threatened if their peers 
sliare the same action decision and be more willing to con- 
tribute to the conversation. The membership would be more 
supportive, and individuals would not sense a fear of attack or 
failure. 

Heterogeneous Grouping In another format, students 
may be,arbitrarily grouped. Hfre they have thc^dditional 
ta^k of evaluating. iTnaly/ing, criticizing and challenging the 
reasons given in the alternative choices. In thisapproach the * 
degrcfi of controversy is heightened, creaung the potential of 
generating; ^livejier pxchange. In defending ji particular chq- 
ice. the student will need to come up with more convincing 
reasons in order to persuade the others to support his/her 
sitfc. Or the group ipight begin by using a "brainstorm*" 
session and generate a scries of supporting reasons for the 
different positions. These responses can then be examined and 
comparedwith one another. Through anelimination process* 
the group c;^ select the more compelling arguments for each ^ 
^position; . " * . 
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SCHEMA FOR DILEMMA DISCUSSION 



Ttacher Activities 



assign* readings, 
e^ercises^etc. 



cheo^k students* 
understanding 



. BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

♦ 



' set up small groups 




SELECT ALTERNATIVE 
^ ' POSITIONS 



StucTsnt Activities 



readings, films, * 
exercises 



identify situation. . 
clarify terms ^ 



indicate prelimirf^ry 
action Cl)oicd 



help stimulate 
discussion 
(probe questions) 



coordinate-{Jass focus 
(pr^be .questions) 



bring discussion to close, 
summarize main reasons 



determirte types of 
relevant activities 
> 



Sf^ALL GROUP DISCUSSION ^ * 

r 



CLASS DISCUSSIONS 



V SUMMARIES > 



examjjie individual * 
reasons % 
react to probe questions 



\ exapiine different 

* \o reasons - group reports 

, discuss issues, con-^ - 

\ sequence^, implications 



EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 
. (optional) * 



\ 



"present main ideas, 
reasons - 
review c^iscu^ion 



further research, essays, 
analogous di|emm«s. etc. 



Whatever grouping strategy >ou decide to emplo>. all the 
groups sh^ld focus on the moral issue* of the dilemmh. To 
more personally involve students in thegroupdiscussion have 
ther>i first express their feelings about the dilemma. Some 
prcliminat) questions for consideration might include:. . 

• What issues in the dilemma are hard to talk about? What 
makes them difficult to discuss? 

• Can >oiiforesee>ourselfhavinglomakesuchaf decision? 

• Do >ou know anyone who has had to make a similar 
decision? 

• Have you^ recently read any news articles about similar 
dilemmas? 

• How dd'you think you would feel if you bad to nrjake such 
a decision? 

, • When yoft have a problem, how do you think \\ through? 

Once the students become comfortable with the discussion 
foffmatv- they can then begin to critically discuss the position 
taken and the supporting reasons. Th'ey should cpnsidcr tl}e 
adequacy of the reasons given as well as the adequacy of their 
own reasons. After statijigi:omparing and evaluating each of 
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th^ reasons, they might select two or three of those that they 
believe best support the position taken on the dilemma issues. 
Each of the dilemmas contains two or more major moral 
issues. It is important that thc^tudcnts recognize 4he issues 
within a dilemma and djrect their attention to the issues and 
not to the irrelevant aspects of the dilemma (i.e., speculating 
on Ihe reality of such a situation). 

If a group has dffficultyin getting started or if discussion 
begins to lag, the teacher can interject a pfob&question or two 
to^aclivate conversation. (See the discussion below on the 
different types and uses of prote questions.) Sami51e probe 
questions are listed at the end cff cach.dilemn^a and may be 
used selectively as needed. It is often useful to have students 
answer a few of pf obe q ueslions as a written assignment prior 
to the group discussion. In this way» students have time and 
opportunity to reflect on the issues and become morS coij* 
struclive contributors to the dialogue. 

A recorder shouit beiseleclcd to list iffc group's conclusion 
to be presented in a written or vwbal form for the entire class 
discussion. ' ' ' 
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Cla^ Discussion The entire tla.ss reconvenes {i\ hear the 
cummentMnadc In the variuuNgruup.s. I he JiscusMon results 
of each M the groups are pre:^erited for tht entir? class to 
examine. They might be best disfllaycd on the chalkboard or 
overhead projector. This pruLcdurv presents the opportunit> 
for students taking opposing mcws to ask questions and 
challenge the different view p^Jints. Ag«un. theadequac) of the 
reasons are crttKall) anal>/ed and ment.s of i;ach discussed. 
Students reaj^pning at lower lc\cls will be exposed to higher 
level K^isonmg^and Jistover that their reasons ni«<> not have 
taken wider impliL»Uions nitu tonsiiieration and hence ^e less 
appropriate for rcsohmg the conflict. 

Tjie class as a w.holc can then choose the best reasuns/or 
each position. Vt^u wtll llnd that although students ma> not 
be atle togencrate highci le\e! reasons the> will tend to prefei 
reasons one stage higher than their own. > 

The clasi discussion is mostfruitful if the discussion guides 
Ntiulents to explore ideas they ha\c not considered and to 
think about those higher le\cl reasons. Fhis can be accom- 
plished through the use of probe questions. 1 here are basi- 
cally seven types of probe qucstion^j: " 

1 Clanf\tf7gpruhe. Asking student to expKTin what he, she 
means m his her statement. "What do you mean when you 
>ay ^at conceal mg evidence is.immor*ri? V* hat is the meaning 
of imnx()ral'r\ 

2 Pen vpium \ ht\ A probe. Det e r m i n i n g whether stu- 
dent undcrstarids a .statement made b> anothci indi\idual. 
"PIcMse explain to me what Joe has just siud." , 

3 issue spei ifii probi . E xa mini ng st ud en t s t hin ki ng on the 
major issues ( Kohlberg has identified ten that underlie moral 
reasoning .see rable4)/'\VI.\ should the government cstab- 
h^h standards for a:r qualits.' What should good guidelines 
take into account?" ( Issues, govcrnana* and law ) 

4 hiier iysue probe. Rcjolvmg conflict when two or more 
issues appear to be at oads. "Should a richer country be 
allowed to use a greater share of the earths resfturccs?** 
(Issues: social justice, life, property) 

5 Rule swtiih probe. Placing student m the posUion of 
someone* in\olved in the dAymma. "What would you do if 
you had to make that decision?** 

b Imwsal iot}sequemes probe. Considering the implica- 
tion of thcjudgmcnt made when applied to everyorrc. "Wljat 
might happen if every household were required to reduce ilk 
use of electricity by 30C(? Is it fair to place such demands on 
evefyone?" 

7 Reason seeking probe. "How did you come to this 
conclusion?*' or "W'hyr \ * 

Questioningalong these lines will lead studjjfitsto.broadcn 
their scope of thinkingand^ocvaluatccffcctsaadcoosequen> 
ces of different solutions. It offers, t^hcm an oppprtunitvto^scc 
how others mfght thmk about the same issue and dmllcngcs^ 
them to consider the many sides of an i$suc. / / 

Probe questions can also be used to develop alternative 
dilemmas or introduce more abstract idcas^ incrca((ing the 
complexity of the dilemma. For instanccudilcrprrla involv- 
ing personal sacrifices in a gasoline rartioniiig'sffuaoon might 
be extended to. consider social arid life-style changes in our 
highly mobile society. How should transportation fuel be best 
allocated? Does private and'public interest conflict if gasoline 



were rationed? Dilemmas pf an intcr-personal naturtcan thus 
be presented from a community, national or even inter-global 
perspective lo stimulate thinking about future implications 
for human society 

Skillful que\sttoning bAomes the tool to aid students to 
think critically « analyzing the positions they take «fnd the 
Values inherent in their position. Thcy'sliould begin lo dis- 
cover the significance of, their principles by relating those 
principles to specific decisions and situations. Is government 
severely limiting our freedo|^ of choice whenjj enacts safety 
regulations? What should Ireedom mean? What is the rela- 
tionship between freedorriand res'ponsibility^? What should be 
the role of government in protecting the health and wejfare of 
future siKiety? The constant interplay between the abstract 
principles concepts and specific instances is pertinent in mak* 
ing the dialogue a thoughtful, meaningful exercise. Students 
need to understand concepts on their own terms before they 
can integrate new concepts and ideas^nto their thought struc* 
ture. The process o^ development is one where students 
actively cxperieTice(or think about) new ideas which in turn 
interact in restructuring the form of thinking. 

Discussion should also include analy>is of the information 
and Las given. How does the information influence the 
decision? What is inferred from thpjnformation presented? 
Were the facts provided sufficient for informed decision mak- 
ing? What additional information is desinible? How might 
one go about acquiring additional know ledge? On what basis 
does one sort out and analyze the facts given?To what degree 
does the information influence the decision towards ong^posi* 
tion or another? >» 

Finally, the consequence^ and implications must be 
appraised. This is the test of the effects of the position taken, 
again values are weighed. What values ar^ held? What makers 
them desirable? What are the priorities? How is the nature of 
* human society perceived? 

< Closing the Discussion The discussion can be closed with 
a simple summary statement of the major points made. This 
summation will help the student bring together the ideas 
entertained during the discussion into sharper focus. One 
approach is to write down the list of the major reasons/ argu- 
.ments Tpro" and "con". The reasons most preferred by the 
students can be indicated, or thc'reasonscan be rank ordered. 
« Ij/e different positions on. the dilemmas should not be 
w-^tftlgcd for that would imply a correct ansvver. A "right** 
answer, would also defeat the purpose of future discussions; 
students will try to **second guess'* the optimum position 
response. Hovvcven at this time the students should have 
another opportunity io^H^tSsc reasons they perJonally prefer 
or finti npst pcrsuasjv?. This decision need not be openly 
declared. Suggest tha\^the students exa.aine their* original 
reasons after hearing the other .comments. What might th^ 
wish to change or add? 

It may be appropriate at thisiime to point out some a€b&l 
situations that resemble the hypotheticaldilemma. How were 
they resolved and what*\vere some of the results? Students 
may begin to notice analogous dilemmas that arc currently 
making the news headlines.it is a good jdea to take every 
opportunity to relate concepts discussed in class to the stu« 
dents' personal experiences and levc|rof1ntercsJ, 



Some Genera! Guidelines for Diiemma Discussion 

Dilemma discussions shoiUd flow naturally and comforla- 
bly. Howcvcj when students liavc had little exposure to 
open-ended t>pcs of discussions, it is often difficult to engage 
them in in-depth exploration of^in issue. The following arc 
some pointers th*7t might be useful in stimulatingdiscussion. 
. Goals of Moral Discus$ion'--B^rry Beyer, who has written 
extensively on moraljcJiscussion techniques, hai; pointed out 
that the goals of moral dii^cussion .should contnbute'to the 
overall objectives of the course and general educational goals, 
m addition to introducing new ones. Hence these goils are 
general rather than narrow m nature. Among these are: I) 
improving learning skills, 2) improving self-esteem, 3) 
improving attitudes toward school, 4) improving knowledge 
of key concepts, and 5>fdcilitating stage change.'- 

An important teaching strategy is to encourage students to 
thinH about and reflect on alternatives and consider different 
ideas. The process of development includes extending ones 
imagfnation and exploring one*s thinking.'^ 

Classroom Atmosphere Every effort should be taken to 
create an atmosphere conducive to an open, free exchange of 
ideas. Students should feel at ease when expressing their 
Uioughts and. when confronted with challenge, not feel that 
they arc being attacked personally. The emphasis is on analyz- 
ing the reasoning process by considc^ingdivcrgpnt viewpoints 
-and alternative choices. It would Df^trcssed that no one 
answer is correct or absolute; each position has merits and 
invites investigation. 

Classroom furnuure should be arranged m such a way that 
students can speak directly with one another and can be easily 
heard. F-or small group discussions the chairs might 'be 
arranged ma number of small circles so that attention can be 
given to all members ofij^e group with-out delineating an 
authority focal point. Tne seating should also offer some 
degree of flexibility so that students might be able to shift 
groups or shar^^their thoughts \vith members of other groups. 
A student who is uncomfortable with one group or who 
wished to take.*the opposing position may want to move to 
another group, ^ 

^ Role of Teacher The teacher's crucial role in dilemma 
discussions is that 'of a creative process facilitator whose 
function is to stimnlaje students* searching and "strctehing,*" 
and help students*cmbark on their own personal search. A* 
key skill Kes in sensitive listening. By listening with care and 
delaying action the teacher can begin to; 
, • Identify problems that students may have in coming to 
grips with the issues—do the questions need further^ 
clarification? 

• Identify students who monopolize or dominate the 
conversations: 

. • Find students who are hesitant in expressing their idea.s, 

• Prevent the discussion from becoming a clash of- 
personalities: 

• Find vvhcn the discussion begins to lag or focuses On 
irrelevant details, etc. 

By posing questions to the group or certain group 
members, the teacher can then^providc helpful guidance or 
gently direct the^^ourse of the discussion. 



At-all times it is important jhal^ the teacher "be supportive 
and reinforce in a po:>it:ve jnanner. Students should not be 
singled out as havinjg given particularly "good" or **bad'' 
answers.<tach response should be ta ken as a point of depar- 
ture for further discussion. The question **why"sh6uld be the 
dominant concern. ' ' 

Some degree of stnicturc in a discussion is necessary bul 
structure should never hinder the flow of ideas. Probe ques- 
tions can serve as fnc guiding structure, but they need not be 
taken in any order or progress in a stepwise fashion. For a * 
given group of students some questions may stimulate more 
inlercsl or controvtYsy than others: the less fruitful questions, 
therefore, need not be pursued. - ^ ^ 

Promoting student to student interaction is another major 
role of the teacher, requiring insight and patience. The discus- 
sion processisan evolutionary one, often requiring much lime 
beforca definitive direction can be'perceived. At times it njay 
even appear that the discussion is circuitous, but it is imper^ 
live that eachstudent has the opportunity toair his/herviews 
and partake as an active member of the group. The student,* 
when he/she becomes confident in himself/ herself , and 
recognizes the worth of his/her ideas, will then accept the 
responsibility of his/ her role in the group a§ well as become 
more receptive to the ideas of others. 

Characteristics of Dilemma Discussion 

• Open-ended approach: There is no single ''right"answcr, ^ 
The goal is not to reach agreement but to critically discuss the 
reasons used to justify a recommended action, The emphasis 
is on u7/,r some reasons may be more appropriate than others. 

• Free exchange ofkieas.'Siudcms should f6el comfortable 
in expressing their thoughts. Each student should have an 

^opportunity to contribute to the discussion within a nQn- 
judgmental atmosphere. ' 

• Smdenf to student interacijon:ThQ conversation is prim- 
arily between student and student, not teacher ar^d studetu. 
The teacher uses questions to guide the discission and {o 
encourage students at adjacent stages of moral reasoning to 
challenge one another. iLecturc 'of recitation should be 
avoided, 

• Development of listening and verbal skills: Each stuflcnl 
should be intimately engaged in the discussiqn activity, build- 
ing and expanding on one another s ideas as well as examining 
each response critically. 

• Focus on reasoning: Reasons are to enjphasize the pres- 
criptive **should*' rather than the "would" arguments. 

• Dilemmas produce ro/i/7;r/.' "Conflict heightens student 
involvement* and interest and should have a persoiialized 
meaning for the student, Resoludon of internal conflict is a 
precondition for advancement to higher stage reasoning. 

, Helpful Hints 

• Review carefully the dilemma to be discussed in class and 
try to anticipate any problems that students might encounter 
when dealing with the dilemma, 

• Identify the main issues and list a few questions that might 
help clarify the issues for thestudcnts(particulacly. how these 
issues might relate to the studentsMivcs). 

• Determine if there are words or concepts that rtiay be 
unfamiliar tp your students. These should be defined and 
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dhciftHd so that the students do not become overwhelmed 
b> the terminology and can more easily grasp the essence of 
the problem. ^* 

• If you ha(^ readings which you feel are more pertinent or 
appropriate, use them in place of those included here> 

. • Consider whether or not the dilemma poses conflict foi- 
your students. It is often possible that the dilemma as written 
IS cither too sophisticated or too sifnplistic, and the students 
cannotilppreciatc the implicit conflict. The dilemma question 
might be reworded or altcrt|d in order to elicit a division of 
opinion among the students.* 

• Whai presenting the dilemm,tstor> make sure the stu- 
dents understand the problem and the goal of the discussion 
acttvit). This can bcTiccomplished b> having a student sum- 
marize the story and list some of the possible dltcrnativcs 
availablelo the ma^n charactert.s). 

• If a class is not accustomed to discussion-type activities, it 
might be wise to group the students in such a way that thgsc 
who are more vocal and aggressive do not dominate or 
monopolize the di.scoursc. Try to ba[a^cc each group with 
different personality characteristics. 

• When the discussion has difficulty getting started or gets 
bogged down, have the students role-play the main character 
riie shift in focus can assist them in gaming additional pers- 
pective into the situation. * ^ 

• Try not tube tuu impatient ifthc discussion dues noi seem 
to go anywhere. As in any other type of group interaction, 
^omc warm-up time is necessary so that ^tudcmtscan relax 
and reflect on their own thoughts. 

• Students may continually look to you ijs teacher for 
direction and \orrect" answers. When asked a question you 
can ^hlft th-e attention by posing that question to another 
studcntand seek his/hcroj^inion. In this way the dynamics of 
.student interaction can be maintained. 

• Tape recording somC of the student dialogue may be 
uscf^il as an evaluatjon tool to help organize future discus- 
sioas and suggest additional probe questions. 

It is important that the di.scussion docs not drift aimlessly 
or become a clash of personalities. Skillful interjection of 
probe questions will provide direction to the group di.scus- 
sion, therefore, become familiar with the different types of 
probe questions so that you can use them with fluency. 
Questions Commonly Asked 

•Jn order to leaJ dilemma questions, do teachers need to 
identify )he stage at which a student reasons? 

No^therc is usually enough heterogeneity within a class- 
room so that several stages of reasoning arc represented. 



Most important is toencourage different studentstoen^gc in 
the dialogue and to bring out the many different .ways to 
resolve a problem. \ . . • " 

• what if everyone in tlw class takes the same^position? 
This docs not presenl^ny difficulty! The particular position 

taken is not important; what Is important is the argument 
used to supporfthe position. The drffcfcnt levels of reasoning 
on the dilemma should provide sufficiently lively debate. 
Students can also be asked to put^hemselves in the'other 
position and develop arguments to'sui^port that ppsitioa 

• Should students be required to ^ivc reasons for their 
decisions? ^ \ 

No, if reasons are not 'volunteered, yoCi'can simply ask 
another student to comment. The debate should not be forced 
but evolve naturally. 

• How does one detect student growth?^ • ' <^ 
Development is a slow process and a limit&d number of 

^ classroom dilemma discussions is not expected to advance 
students from one stag^ to the next overnight. However, 
students hnving experienced a diversity of alternative ideas 
should begin to develop an increasingly more global orienta- 
tion and consider the different aspects of a problem. 

• IVill a student reasoning at higher levels regress and 
accept the reasons of a more forceful lower stage argument? 
, No. regression is not consistent with the stage theory. Per- 
sons reasoning at higher stages will see their argument rein* 
forced as<the discussion continues.' Their reasons can deal 
more effectively with the question over a brBader variety. of 
st.tuations, lower stage reasons begin to fail short. Studies 

Jiave demonstnited that higher reasons ai^t preferred over 
^- lower reasons' 

\ • How long does oiie continue the discussion? 

Discussion .should continue for as long as it is fruitful and 
students contihue to display a level of interest and 
involvement. 

m 

. • is the object of the disiussion to iuiivince the class jo 
accept higher /^ve/ reasons? 

fso. Simply "parroting" higherstage reasons does not effect 
or indicate growth. A stage reflects one s dominant mode of 
thinking on moral issues, one that is utilized. The purpose of 
the discussion is to provide new exposures and create a state 
of disequilibrium so that individuals begin to rethink and 
restructure. Discussion facilitates the course of development* 
it does not dictate it. 
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^ This .section of the student's booklet contains ten di- 

. i» lemma stories for student discussions^'^ach raises a dif- 

\ * ^ fcrent type of question about our behaviors, attitudes 

\ ^ and responsibilities towards other living things. As men- 
\ ^ tioncd earlier, they follow no prescribed order and will ^ . 

produce more interesting disciission if they can be re-__. 
lated to topics currently studied in class. The time you- 
spend to carefully review each of jhe-dilemm asijrfien — 
you43lan-your course cutttculum wTlI be well worth your 
while. Each dilemma is more complex than it appears on 
the. surface. As you xead^through them, you will no 
. , doubt-begin to'dircovcr the variety^ippics that relate - 
to the issues incorporate in the dilemma. 

It is also recommended that some interval of time, 
such as two or three days, elapses betwe^ dilemma dis- 
cussions. A con^tinuous dieTof dilemma discussions can 
become laborious and reduce their impact .\^s with all 
classroom activities, it is useful to provide variety in or- 
der to stimulate student interest and curiosity/ Impor- 
tant to bear in mind is the idea of active student inVplve- 
ment and the jieed to devise strategies that encourage 
students to seek new ideas and knowledge* 

The format of this section is: . , 

• BACKGROUND READING(S) 
^ • HYPOTHETICAL DILEMMA STORY 

• DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

Background Readings 

The background readings have been selected on the ba- 
sis of the arguments they raise on issues contained in the 
dilemmas. Hence, they are intended to familiarize stu- 
dents with the topic and provide some initial ideas for 
discussion. Space limitations have necessitated eliminat- 
ing many excellent articles that otherwise would have^ 
b&n included. Also, we do not wish to overburden stu- 
dents with so much reading that the assignment becomes 
tedious. However, it is important for students to read the 
introductory articles prior to the class discussion. Oth- 
erwise, the discussion can become a mere exercise of 
unfocused chatter. You may have other articles that arc- 
more current or illustrate a similar local situation. These 
articl^ may replace what wp have included or, serve as 
additional references. Locaj articles bring the topic 
"closer to home" and can enhance understanding of the 
issues as well as help relate classrbom learning to imme- 
diate community concerns. 

Moreover, the background readings demonstrate the 
importance of information and knowledge in decision 
jnaking^-In-ordcr-ta make^se ^nd responsible deci- 
sions, one needs to be informed as well as be aware^of 
the multiple factors that impinge upon and interact in 
the situation. Nonetheless, the writers arc not free from 
bias. Given that writers are not totally objective, stu- 
dents must be aware of their prejudices arid point of 
, view. As the students read the articles, help them criti- 
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cally analyze the writers* intent, flie types of pfrsuastve 
techniques enij^oyed and the form of the arguments. 
Students wiH/need to consider the logic of the argument, ^ 
whether conclusions follow from the premises, as well 
as the sdbtle devices used to elicit emotional reactions. 
^Constructive crjtiques or analysis of the articles can be ' 
Jjncorj)orated in the small £^roup or class discussions by 
^Interject^ apji'roprTatc questions at opportune times. ^ 
Jwany times studenfsThay simply parrot arguments from - 
ilk readings 50 that challenging Them to reflect upon 
their statements serves as a strategy for assessing the 
perspective/position of the writer. Thus, a crucial lesson 
4n- these activitiesis learning to evaluate "information 
critically and to discriminate between fact and opinion. 

Hypothetical Dilemma Stories ; -. — 

General guidelines for conducting liilemma discussions * 
are found^on pages 14 to 18 qf this guide, A careful 
review of this section will provide insights on how to 
facilitate interesting class discussions and^ make them 
useful learning experiences. Although the dilemmas are 
written for.a class discussion format, they may be easily 
adapted for other formats without major changes or 
revisions. 

One format, the classroom debate, is outlined in the 
student's booklet and provides a change of pace from 
the typical discussion. Several of the dilemmas may be 
•conducted as a mock trial — another alternative. Both 
of these formats are more formal and require more 
preparation on the student's part. The more structured 
presentation demands careful and logical development 
of the arguments and, in addition, helps students prac 
tice and improve upon their public speaking skills. If 
you elect to conduct debates or mock trials, it is impor- 
tant to insure that all students participate actively. Stu- 
dent3 not involved in the actual presentations shot^ld 
help the spiers identify the major arguments, conduct 
research and serve as "devil's advocates" when the pre- 
senters practice their arguments before thefr own group. 
The preliminary preparation is the more important as- 
pect of these activities,' and the amount of imput pro- 
vided by team/group members will directly reflect upon 
the quality oHhe presentations. 

Some dijemmas may serve as a Basis for role play 
activities. As students construct their role characters 
and devefop the dialogues, they will be induced to ex- 
plore the issues in greater depth. If you choose to role 
play the dilemma, have the students dcjyelop two 
scenarios, one that ex{)lores the implications.and conse- 
quences of one decision and likewise, one for the other 
decision. In this manner, they will have taken intp ac- 
count the opposing si^es of the questibn.Tiole play is^'^ 
especially useful technique to hclp^tudcnts gain a better 
understanding of another person's perspective. In such 
situations they must disassociate themselves from their 
own mode of thinking and place themselvesin a differ- 
ent position, very often a position in direct cqnf lipt to 
their own. If you have access to videotape equipment, 
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you may wish.to videotape the presentation. Having to 
perform before a camera offers an incentive to be well 
organize^^ and engenders a greater sense of importance. 
Moredver^ the vtdeotape can be used as a method for 
presenting t he dile nima to other~classes. 
/ Another possible format is that of a class survey. Stu- 
dents may wish to conduct an opinion survey using the 
dilemma as the questionnaire. A survey offers a number., 
of valuable learning exi)eriences. Students will have an 
opportunity to gather opinions from people other than 
their classmates. Encourage them to interview people of 
different ages, from different backgrounds and experi- 
ences and representing .different professions. In this 
way, the opportunities for experiencing a wider range of 
id^eas increase. Also, students will gain experience in 
communicating with people outside their immediate 
' peer group. The responses that they obtain will serve as 
additional ideas for class discussion^ However, before 
the students proceed on their survey, they should receive 
adequate instructions and guidelines for conducting in- 
terviews. The instructions should include some of the 
, foil owing points: 



• Preparing for the interview. Help students: 

— identify the purpose of the interview-and make 
'sure they understand thp task (i.e., to obtain 

opinions, not to engage in an argument) 

— Select population to be interviewed 

— select a limited number of questioifs to ask and 
test the questions to make sure they are easy to 
understand and elicit responses. 

— practiA the interview so students are confident 
whentney goout. ^ 

practice techniques of good listening 

0 

• Conducting the interview. Suggest that students: 

— ar* ange a convenient time and place for the in- 
terview. The place should be quiet and comfort- 
able. Sufficient time should be set aside spr^hat 
one is not hurried or interrupted. 

— remember that tthe interviewees are giving of. 
their time and efforts. Students should be effi- 
cient and'fQQus on the task. 

^ — appear neat and be well mannered (i.e., remem- 
ber to thank the interviewer, etc.-). , i 
~ explain the purpose of the interview, ask ques- 
tions dearly, and^make sure the other person^ 
understands the questions. * 

— try to get the interviewee to explain their re- 
sponses as completely as possible. ^Since this is 
•not a "yes" or "no" type of survey, the inter- 
viewer needs to encourage the^othcr person to 
express his or her thoughts and i'dcas by show- 
ing interest and prpbing gently.) 



The results of the survey can be summarized and used 
in a number of ways. For example, the class might con- 
vene in small groups to analyze the responses, summa- 
v'm the predominant reasons and present their findings 
to the entire class. Students might then decide what 
opinions they most agree or disagree with and me?t 
^ again in small groups to discuss* their own reasons for 
supporting or not supporting a given position. Another 
proccdurcmight'begin by grbupingthe responses based 
on a characteristic of the population surveyed, such as 
according to age. The different responses might then be 
^ compared and contrasted. Sofne generalizations about" 
the characteristics of a particular group fhight then be 
discussed^That is, what concerns mightjounger chil- 
dren focus upon? How do these differ from that of ap 
older group? How might one account for these differ- 
ences? Are some reasons more completely thought out 
than others?^ The opinion survey activity, thus, exposes 
' students to a wider diversity of ideas and offers addi- 
tional opportunities to analyze and critically evaluate 
the information obtained. 

o 

Discussion Questions 

Tjje discussion questions fhat follqw each of the dilem- 
mas are intended to help students explore the dilemma- 
in greater depth and examine the number of consTdcr- 
ations that enter into decision makings Addftion^ly, 
they can serve to activate the discussion* When the dis- 
cussion of the group seems to lag or reach an Impasse, 
. your interjection of a pertinent question can quickly re- 
t vitalize the discussiqn. Hence, there is no set order for 
- using the questions ^or do all questions need to be cov- 
ered: in factjjnauy of the questions might well be raised 
spontaneously during the discussion. These questions 
arc only a sample of*the different types qf questions 
' students might examine in the course of the^^di^cussion^^^ 
You, no doubt, Will identify many more, cxpecially*^ 
questions that relate to concepts covered in your course. 

The questions are aljo useful to initiate studentsr to 
think about the dilemma before they share their ideas 
with others. For example, have the student^ vQ^d the 
dilfinma and assign one of the questions to pe answered 
in writing for homework. When the students return to 
• class the next day and meet in thcihsmall groups, the> 
will have formulated some opinions and organized ^ome 
ideas on the subject. The process of recording ideas on , 
paper requires students to reflect more critically oh the 
is^es-so that thex are better prepared to contribute to. 
the discussion. *^ * 

Some of the questions are designed to drfect students 
to think about the Effects and consequences of particu- 
lar discussions from the perspective of society-at-largc. 
Such questions can help 'to focus the discussion on tlie 
majpr aspects of the problem since students easily g^t^ 
, side-tracked and dwell upon less relevant, points. ^A^, 
questions of this type can serve as the essay top^ for , a 
written assignment that siynmariijfs the many idea^ 
brought out in class discussion. I 
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The skillful usie of questions cannpt be over empha- 
sized. The success of the discission rests to a large ex- 
tent on the types of questions entertained and using 
questions to get students to think about their own think-* 
ing. Eventually,.as students become more experienced in 
Jhe discussion'^rocess, they will generate their own 
questions spontaneously and need not rely on questions 
we have provided. ' » « , 

Comments an4 Suggestions ^ , 

Dilemma 1: The Wild Deer Hunt 

TOPICS EXPLORED: { 

• Sport^Hunting 

• Wildlife Management 

The topic of sport hunting ranks among the most 
emotionaUy laden subjects. Advocates on one or the 
other side maintain their position adamantly ^nd aje at 
such diametrical extremes that it is difficult ta find a 
common basis for discourse. Typical arguments tend to 
be so emotionally charged that they overpower reasoned 
and rational considerations. When your students discuss 
this dilemma, tryj^o keep thern from turning the discus- 
sion into a zealous display of passions. A strategy to 
minimize this possibility is to have the students, before 
they commence the discussion, identify the major argu- 
ments from the different positions. When they meet^ 
their small groups they can begin with an analysis of the 
various arguments, examining.,the validity of the prem- 
ises and tracing the logic of the reasoning. This process 
will also assist in bringing the major issues into sharper 
focus. . • * ^ 

^ * • . — 

Dilemma 2: The Life of Chicken Little: An Excur- 
sion into Poultry Farming 

TOPICSEXPLORED: 

• Livestock Farming Practices 

» • Modern Harm Technologies and 
Economics 

• Animal Rights 

Domestication of animals for food has served as a 
basic means for human survival through the ages. The 
more rec^t advent ^of modern technologies and ad- 
vances in scientific knowledge has brought about now 
livestock raising methods. The factory production ori- 
entation of these methods have aroused the concerns of 
a sector of the public who pose questions regarding 
proper treatment of livestock. It is this question, and 
not necessarily that of promoting vegetarianism, that is 
the issue injhis dilemma. In their discursion, students 
will need to exaniine how humans view their relation- 
ship to animals and thS issue of basic animal rights. ^ 
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Dilemma 3; Beauty on the Surface " 

r . TOPICS^EXPLOREp: 

• Animal Experimentation 

• Product Safety listing 

. While,many advocates of animal welfare object to 
any use o£ experimental' animals, the intent of this di- 
. lemma is to call attention to the types of experimental 
proceduits requiring animals and examine attitudes re-* 
garding use of ahimals in the research laboratory. The 
United States, for the most part, has few restrictions or. 
guidelines for animal research. Moreover, the- concern 
of food, drug and other product safety has accelerated 
the use of animals in .the .testing programs. Conse- 
quently, many prevailing practices havc(beejMKctated by 
our perceived needs and acceptance of conyentiorlidi 
techniques. The issues raised here^enter upon:*l) Hovy 
can animal abuse be minimized? 2) What types of ani-^ 
mal research arejustifiable? 3) What other alternatives 
are available? 4) I&^e development of certain products 
unnecessary? ^ • * - 



Dilemma 4: The Right to Own 

' i • 

' TOPICSEXPLORED: 

• Recombinant DNA • 
. , • The Role of Scientific Inquiry 

• Ownership of New Forms of Life 

Although the Supreiflb Court has ruled that fabora- 
tory created life forms may be patented, the moral^ahd 
safety implications of gene splicing remain unresolved. 
While iqwner ship of a single cell organism may appear 
- _jeemingly innocuous, the potential of* creating more 
c*omplex^ife~fQr^ns^and hqw they might be useior mis- 
used presents niore troubling miestions. A fundamental 
question is the question of wheihe^we have the right to 
tinker* with life -forms, -altering the^natural course of 
• ' evolution. Do Humans. have the wisdom to^control and 
direct the development of life? Will the future of earth 
a{id future human^generations be adversely affected by 
the newly ^created species? Associated with .these ques- 
tions^ concerning who determines what is created and 
how the new creatjtorw are to be uscZI. That is, whatare 
the limitations to oi? chcrisTied freedom of scientific 
inquiry? If the new creations accidently become deadly 
^ pathogens and infect the populace or become uncon- 
trollable, who can!be held responsible? The (jucstidns 
*becon\c even more difficult when we consider the possi^ 
bility of cloning higher forms of life. WiU thcy-be^^ t^^ 
property of the inventor? Will they have rig^its and how 
^n theirrights be protected? 

At another leyel ;are questions surrounding the. rela- 
tionship betweeh^scienti$ts and the public, ;and between^ 
industrial secrecy ^and open access/sharing of scientific 
Information. With the fast growing commeftfialism of 



recombinant DNA products, research scientists have be* 
come entrepreneurs, the traditional sharing of scien- 
tific information iniportant to scientific advancement' 
becomes cloaked with secrecy to protect conimercial in- 
terests. Safety concerns over laboratory procedures and 
resultant products r^ise questions* about governments 
role in regulating those activities.. 

This dilemma thus raisj^ number of new issues cur- 
rently debated at many levels — scientific^ economic, 
political, public/Your classroom discussions may focus 
on any number of *the issues and produce interesting 
ideas aboiit questions ^surrounding our biomedical 
revolution. . • 



Dilemma 5: For Food and A Way of Life 

TOPICS EXPLORED: 

• Protection-QLEpdahgered Species 

• Food and Culture < 

• International Relationship and* 
TVeaties * - ^ ' 

This dilemma examines whale hunting restrictions 
fjom the pefjpective of native Eskimos. Their very sur- 
vival, sociaI*structure and cultural traditions come into 
jeopardy when restrictions are placed on whaling activi- 
ties. Although the dilemma question focuses on the 
Eskimo^ obligation to abide by an international agree* 
ment, other aspects of the^dilemma should be explored 
in the dfscussion. Some of these issues relate to the U.S. 
government role in protecting an endangered species 
and its obligations to protect the Eskimo way of life. 
The iCurrent situation stems from earlier uncontrolled 
exploitation of whales, the consequences of whioh"^ 
Eskimos now bear. Xbe^delicacy of this^situation from 
the^standpoint of international agreements and compro- 
mises on commercial whaling should also be considered. 



Dilemma 6i In Need of Wood and Forests 



TOPICS EXPLORED: • 

• Deforestation 

• Resource Conservation 

" • Sjubsistence Survival ^ 

Garrett Hardin*s scenario — "TVagedy of the Com- 
mons" — has been replayed time and again> but is per-' 
haps most poignantly illustrated in many Third World 
countries where the struggle to maintain a bare subsis- 
tence survival has lead to untold environmental destruc- 
tion. Th^is dilemma exemplifies the difficulties faced by 
governments and policy makers who want to reverse the 
fast-growing loss of important /orest lands. At the per- 
sonal level where there are no ^ternative fuel sources^ 
decisions to cut trees become a.question of maintaining 
life.. It is hoped that discussion of this dUemma ]M^ill in- 
crease students* awareness 5f the enormity of the>prob- 



lems related to soil depletion and erosion. Relationships 
should also be drawn between soil productivity and 
feeding the worid*s ever expanding population. 



Dilemma 7: The Race Acfhss the Sands 

. «♦ 

TOPICS EXPLORED: 

• Desert-Ecology ^ 

• Environmental Protection 

• Land Use and Recreation 

Efforts to^otect desert land may come as a surpise 
to most people because we typically yiew deserts as: bar- 
ren waste^ lands. The wading, ^bcompa^^ 
lemma, however, offers an excellent descriptioti of 
^deseri, ecology and points out problems that emerge 
when fragile deserts^are diisturb^VConflid in this;dj^^ 
lemma stems from the conccrii of protectirig thrint^- 
rity of deserts and the use of pubUcla^^scforpff^ 
recreational activities. This.dUemiiia also yiustrates the 
types of dilemnias faced by park service off idals who at 
Ahc same time jhust prwerye natu«^ 
vide for the "pleasure^* of park yisitoK^ To r^olye such. 
a dilemma it is important for students to deyelop an 
understanding orthe;ecolopcaUystciii in question and 
weigh ecologies yidues against valuesf held 6y spedaJ: 
interest groups. Moreover, as with a^l d«:isiqi^ 
eration must also be giyen to long range.effects oc the 
different factors and nwds of the public-at-large- 

Dilemma 8: Ciantsin the Forest : 

TOPICS EXPLORED: 

• Resource Preservation 

• Resources ahd:Ecoi\omic5 

• Aesthetic Values ' 

Controversy surrounding:thc giant redwoods typifies 
conflicts between conunercial- interests and efforts to 
"proteict'iiniq'ttrimt^ Pr e set v a ticn-of 

wood forests encompass issues of watershed protectipui, 
soil erosion^ allocation of funds for park acquisjition) 
lumbering, economic impacts and so on. Howcvcr^.thc 
focus 0^ this dilemma is on the concept of a unique 
national heritage and the right of future generations to 
this heritage* Some questions faisedinclyde the foilow- 
ing: What are the values of trees that are thousands'of 
years old? What obligations do we have to future gener- 
ations? Since'redwoods, like other trees, are renewable^ 
resources,, is it sufficient to replant what has been re- 
moved? How does one deter«nine wh^t is in the b^t 
interest of the public? 



Dilemmt9: Home at Sea- 



TOPICS EXPLORED: 



* Animals in Captivity and Scientifia , 
Research 

* Animal Liberation 

* Ownership Kights and Responsibili- 
ties 

This dilemma, based on an actual milestone case, 
raises the question of holding ahimals m captivity, espe- 
cially those animals considered to be more intelligent* 
At issue are the rights of animals and their freedom. The.'^- 
defejidants who released two dolphins from a research 
laboratory and returned them to the sea'contended that 
"human beings'liave no right to hold intelligent; feeling 
beings like dolphins in captivity" This brings up the in- 
trigiling question of what constitutes the social, emo- 
tional and behayi^al needs of animals and the meaning * 
of animal freedom. On the other hand, the acquisition ^ 
of niuch scientific knowledge is based upon animal stu- 
dies which create the dilemma of whether ot not human 
goals can be advanced if animal rights were recognized. 

An auxiliary question concerns that of returning cap- 
tured animals to their natural habitat* Animals fed and 
trained by humans often lose their ability to fend for 
themselves in the wild. When released they become easy ^ 
prey for other animals or succumb to the harsh ele- 
ments. This has become a serious problem when people 
raise lions, chimpanzees, wolves and so on as pets and 
discover that they no longer wish to or can care for 



them. For example, what responsibilities do people have 
toward animals who have developed human abilities, 
such as chimpanzees who learned the use sign , 
language? ' , ' ^ 

Dilemma 10: Unwilling Bait 

TOPICS EXPLORED: 

• Fishing, Techniques 

• Animal Protection 

• Ecosystem. / ' 

The issues represented in this dilemma are complex 
and confounding because we depend upon animals for 
our survival and livelihood and yet desire to protect en- ♦ 
dangered or certain types of animal species. The di- 
lemma and readings also serve to illustrate the paro% 
doxes among oul^attitudes and actions. We may. express 
outrage over the mass killing of dolphins to protect a 
community's fishing industry, yet ignore the fact that 
our^tuna sandwiches come abput^t the expense pfhun- • 
dred of porpoises trapped in luna nets. This dileqima is 
found in a variety of other situations where one aiiimal 
species interferes or competes with our efforts to raise' 
animals or plants for food: wq1:^s are hunted to protect 
sheep; rabbits, are poisoned to protect crops; sea otters 
are killed to protect clam and abaldhe beds. , 



Sectioti Two:; < 
RESOUR^IES AND CHOICES 
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Teaching :Strategies 
And Student Activities 
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Activity 1, Part 1: The Case of Mineral 

Overview ^ 

Parks and* rccr^catiori evoke different meanings and 
emotions for different peopIe> and the clashes between 
the various viewpoints hive become, La recent years, 
prominent news headlines. The future characteristics of 
national and state parks ace influei^^l by decisions 
such as whether to enlarge the airportW, Jackspti Hole, 
to grant concessions to run motor rafts on the Qplorado 
River, of to remove commercial facilities from Yosemite 
Valley. How to best accommodate a public seeking rec- 
reaiional opportunities and vacation refuge froip urjpan 
pressures and yet preserve unique natural enviroiiftents 
becomes a difficult dilenrma to resolve. 

We selected the Mineral King controversy for^ this 
simulation because it contains a number of perplexing 
issues as well as poses an unusual legal question. The 
legal issue in this case deah with the question "Who can 
speak for inanimate dbjectY and do inanimate objects 
have basic rights?" The Sierr^Club, in Sierra Club vs. 
Morton, sought to halt the development of Mineral 
King, a wilderness area in the Sierra Nevq^da N^untains 
of California. The club filed suit on behalf of Mineral 
King against Secretary of Agriculture Morton, contest- 
ing the actions of the Forest Service in granting a lease 
to Walt Disney EnterprRes to build a ski^esort. Sierra 
Club members charge that the Forest Service failed in its 
duty to maintain the area as a national game refuge. The 
case came before the Supreme Court which had to de- 
cide on whether citriens have the right to represent the 
interest of the natural environment and challenge deci- 
sions 0X1 policy that migh^ endanger the integrity or^ 
character of that enviromyent. 

Although a decision h is bepn ^ndecKdown by the 
Supreme Court, the arguments in th^case. remain 
pertinent. In the simulation, howe^ti^^ss emphasis is 
placed on the question of •^^fanaing in court" and the 
greater focus is on the arguments between the conserva- 
tion interests and development interest. Hence, during 
the course of the simulated court hearing, a variety of 
questions will^ emerge. Included among them are the 
following: 



King 

• What arQ the values pfthe wilderness? Can such 
values be measured? ^ ^ 

• What obligations do Nve have towards future gen- 
erations? ' 

• How can people partake- in natural aesthetics if 
they are inaccessible? * ^ 

• Should parks serve the masses or the elite few? 

• How can short. term benefits be weighed against 

V Jong term benefits? , . ■ ' 

Stiiclents will be exposed to the different sides to tlie 
questions when they develop, their own arguments and 
when they hear the various presentations. Six different 
interest groups and the defendants -are represented, and' 
although they are aligned on one or the other side of the 

.argument, the groups approach the. argument from 
somewhat different perspectives. These differences. 

'serve to illustrate the multiple facets of the situation and 
the mumber of variables that need to be considered in 
decision making. ^ 

Representing an interest group or defendants, <$tu- 
dents will deve.lop arguments, in support of their posi- 
tion for presentation before the judicial panel, in deve- 
loping the presentation, they will need to identify the 
more important aspects of their position -and find evi- 
dence to create powerful an^ convincing afguments for 
their side. Each group will in turn make its presentation. 
Upon completion of the proceedings and questions each 

, judge will evaluate the testimonies and write his/her de- 
cision-that will be read to^tfle class. 

Materials: 

Student Handout l4 Worksheet for Developing Testi- 
mony 

Student Objectives 

• To participate in a simulated court hearing. 

• To develop effective arguments in support of one's 
role. position. 

• To consider some of the issues and conflicts con- 
cerning public land protection and development. 

• To gain a wider perspective on the attitudes of peo- 
ple' regarding the wilderness. 



*^ActivHyl, Parti 

Interest Group _;_ 



y^iK SHEET FOR DEVELOPING TESTIMONY ^ 



Major Concern/Needs 



% ' STUDENT HANDQUTdhjiE 

— =v- — ■■ • ; . - 



Arguments to Support Position 



Evidence to Support Arguments 



Present and Future Effects/Benefits 
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student Activities 



Simulation Plan 
PREPARATION 



Qifoups meet and prepare 
"testimonies., Judge pre- 
0 pares questions.' 



COURT HEARING 





I 

o 


Groups^ in turn, present 
testimcpy 




> 

r 



DECISION 



Judges write decision and 
read it before the court.' 



1. Stqdents will represent one of the following roles 
^ • The Sierra Club (24) ^ 

National Environmental Law Society (2-4) 
' Miilderness Society (2-4) 
Walt Disney Enterprises (2-4) 
^ County of 1\ilare (2-4) 

Fiir West Ski Association (2-4) 

The forest Service (34) 

Judges (3 or 5) (student^ or invited guests) , 

2. Use your discretion to determine how the groups 
should be formed — by student selection, teacher 
assighment or random drawing. Simulations are 
mostj effective when every student contributes to 
the i^btivity. 

3. Review the procedurein the student's booklet with 
jthe students so that they all understand their 
tasks* 

4. Allcfw sufficient time for the students to prepare 
theii" testimony. The group positions given in the 



student booklet should serve only as a guide for 
developing their argument. The presentations will^ 
be more interesting if students do outside research 
and obtain evidence to s^uppprt their arguments. . 
Suggest that* they locate news or magazine articles 
that reflect their opinions or Illustrate an argu* 
njent. They may ^Iso draw upon their own experir 
ence and observations on^parks they-havc. visited.* 
Popular magazines such as National Pcififs. and 
Conservation Magazine, ^Natural History, 
Smithsonian, Outdoor Life, R-V, National Geo^ l 
graphic. National' Wildlife, Ski, Sports Illustra- 
ted, Field and Stream may be useful. 

5. Suggest that 'the students carefully outline their 
presentation ^nd practice it before their own 
group to fnsure th^t they keep within the. allot ed 
tiifle and have included all th'efr arguments. 

^. One group member, may be' selected to give tfie 
presentation^ .but ideally, if the groups are small, 
the presentation' can be shared by all memberSi 
Dividing up the presentation encourages more ac- 
tive'irivdlKement. >; ^ 

7. It may be preferable to invite guests to serve as 
judges. When students prepare for outsiders', they 
tend to take their tasks more seriously,-Also,*out- 
side judges may be more objective and . less likely 
. influenced by peer .pressure*. If class members 
serve as judges, have them carefully review the 
group positions and make a list of possible ques- 
• tions to ask each group. They may also wish to 
review some court decisions to gain some perspec- 
tive on how judges arrive at their decisions and the 
types of considerations they take into accofint* 

-The Court Hearing ^ \ 

1 . At least one full class session should be alloted for 
the presentations. The number of questions or 
length of questioning should be specified before- 
^nd. This decision can' provide guidance in deter-, 
mining the number .of class sessions' required. 

2. The Sierra Club and its supporters will present its 
arguments followed by the supporters for the Dis- . 
ncy development and the jporest Service, Judges 
may ask questions after each presentation. , 

3^ A timekeeper should be selected to make sure that 
the st>eaker stays within the alioted time. 
Each judge will make a worksheet following the 
example given and use it to keep notes on the pro? 
cecdings. * , ^ 

-The Decision 

1 . Judges will meet in an open meeting ib discuss t^e 
testimony and review the, major issues presented.^ 

2. Then each judge will, in private, write out.hi$/her 
decision and provide an explanation for the ded« 
sion. This may be Jbest done asia-homcwork as-r 

' signraent t Wlien the class rcconvenes'^ihc follow* 



ing day» the judges will read their decision and ac- 
companying explanation. 

Comments and Suggestions 

—After the judges* decisions are read, spend some time 
to debrief the simulation* Debriefing is an important 
aspect of any simulation and serves a number of use- 
ful purposes. 

• It permits students to express their feelings about 
the activity, 

• It serves to identify methods to improve upon the 
activities. 

• It is an evaluation exercise. 

^ Students have an opportunity to reflect upon the 
concepts and ideas brought out in the simulation. 
In debriefing, the strategy commonly used is ip pfb- 
ceed from the specifics of the simulation to more gen- - 
eral concepts^ Some of the following questions may 
be useful to initiating discussion, 

• Wh^t persuasive techniques were used? What 
'technique seemed most effective? 

• How did the class feel about the court's decision? 
( • Did stud^ents find it difficult to take positions 

that differed from their own? How well.did they 
represent their role? 
, • Did all members of the group actively partici- 
pate? How might the tasks be modified or 
change^to increase participation? ^ * 
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• Was it an useful learning exercise? Was it^^py- 
able? , ^ • ' 

Following discussion of the specifics of the simula- 
tion, use the Background reading of Activity;/ 1^ Part 
II as the basis for discussing the concepts broughfout 
in the simulation, _ ,^ 

• In what ways did the simulation differ from the 
kctual case? What was the Wus of the Supremje 
Court's decision? ' i 
What are the similarities and differences between 

, the. Students* decisions and the concerns of thje 
dissenting judges? . ; 

• WhatVroblcms arise in the management of scarce 
rcsourc^es? * j 

• What l^encfits do humans derive from natural 
areas? ^What are §ome that do not fall in the 
realm of aesthetics? (Consider for example the 
CO2 • O2 cycle, watershed areas and water supply! ' 
diversity of plant and animal species, dean air^ 
retention of topsoil and so on,) ; 

—For additional readings on wilderness values and thel 
Mineral King controversy, see the Appendbc section 
of this guideJ > . , 

—As an extension activity or special project,, have stu- 
dents rcscarcn recent court decisions on envirgnmen- 
tal cases and analyze the positions taken by the 
courts. Discuss the prevailing attitudes and possible 
changes since the Sierra Club vs. Morton case. 



Activity 1, Pah II: Voices of Trees and Rivers ~ A Clissrooni Trial 



Overview 

This activity Js an extension of the preceding activity 
and explores the concept of legal standing of natural 
objects (the right to be presented by legal counsel), an 
idea offered in a book by Christopher Stone, a profes- 
sor of law. In this activity students wilL consider the 
ramifications and effects of extending thft concept oC • 
legal standing to include the environment. Students will 
conduct a trial based on a complaint they select. U is 
assumed that the courts will Hear cases involving dam- 
ages or injuries to an inanimate object and that it can be 
represented in court by a lawyer* Students will role play 
the parts of the plaintiff, defendant and judge. 

Student Objectives 

• lb conduct a trial involving a natural object, 

• To explore the question of environmental rights, 

• To examine how societal attitudes might change if 
the environment were conferred legal rights. 
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Student Activities 
— Preparation 

1 . Studentjs will represent one of the following 
groups: 

PLAINTIFFS (lawyers andVitnesses), 
DEFENDANTS (lawyers and witnesses) 
JUDGES (a single judge or a panel of 3 or 5) 

2. Plaintiffs will meet to select and draw up a com- 
plaint* The complaint may be selected from one 
of the issues suggested in the students* booklets 
or one of their o^n choosingf. The complaint is 
then presented to the defendants and judge(s). 

3. Plaintiffs and defendants will' then meet in their 
respective groups to assign specific,tasks and pre- 
pare their arguments. Judges will'meet to organ- 
ize the rules for the cdurt proceedings. 

"4. Sufficient time should be provided for students 
to research iht issues and prepare effective argu- 

29> 
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' ments. It is suggested that students first identify 
the most important elements of the issue and as- 
sign them accordingly to the members of the. 
, group. In thi3 way, each person will be responsi- 
ble for a specific area and concentrate op devel- 
oping an in-depth argument. For example, a 
group may be represeoted by several lawyers, and 
each lawyer will focus arguments on .specific 
points. Depending.upon the size of the class, stu- 
dents may assume the role of lawyer or witness or 
J alternate in their role as Wwyer and witness. (If 
students play more than one role, name plates 
should hb used so that a particular fole isxlearly 
identified.) 

5. Judges will establish the rules for the trial and 
present a written copy to each group. Procedures 
and time limitations should be clearly specified \^ 
avoid any misunderstandings. 

6. Students may need son\e assistance in formulat- 
ing their complaints and counterarguments. An 
issue that'is well thought out will help to avoid 
trivial rhetoric. The* book. Should Trees Have 
Standing, by Christopher 'Stone is a helpful re- 

N ^ source and will provide additional insights for 
you in guiding the^students. 

— The Trial and Decision 

1. The trial will be conducted according to the pro- 
cedures determined by th^ju3|6s. 




2. Judges should prepare and use a worksheet simi- 
lar to the one suggested in the preceeding activity 
for note taking. ' 

3. As before, judges will write out their decision* and 
read it before the court. Jhe court's decision will 
be based on the ruling reached by the majority of 
the judges, 

y ' ^ ' 
Comments and Sugigestions 

— As indicated in the preceding simulation, some time 
should be devoted for debriefing the activity. Some 
discussion questions are found in the student's book- 
let. In addition, you may wish to have the students 
examine the relationship between legal decrees and 
changes in human attitudes and behaviors, that is, 
if legal rights were granted to natural objects, how 
might this affect our ''envitonmental conscious-' 
ness"? Also, .extending rights to natural objects 
raises a numbcr.of new questions such as^ 

• What criteria does on^ use to determine ^hat is 
proper or improper use of the environment? 

• How does one balance human needs against prc- 

- serving natural environnients? 

• To what extent will we be able to alter our activities 
to better pjotect the environment? 

* * How does one decide what is desirable or undesir- 
^ able for the environment?. Do human values neccs-' 
sarily coincide with what ^'nature** may value? 



Activity 2: The Law of the Sea Conference: A Simulation ' 



Overview 

The simulation of the Law*6f the Sea Conference ad- 
dresses the basic issue regarding the right and freedom 
to use a common resource — in this case, the resources 
of the ocean. Underlying the issue is the perplexing 
question of whether or not a common resource can be 
freely utilised without constraints. An intriguing argu- 
ment on this point has been forwarded by biologist, 
Garrett Hardin^ in a article entitled **TVagedy of the 
Commons.*** 

Using, the example of the village commons in pre- 
industrial^England, Hardin pointed out that the system, 
which permitted all villagers free use of grazing pastures 
worked well when the h^rdsmeh kept their grazing live- 
stock at a small constant number. In the early days. War 
and disease held down the size of the herds. In more 
favorable time$^ a herdsman found Jhat ^e could en- 
hance his profits by increasing the size of his herd. 
Other herdsmen followed suiu for they saw no personal 
benefit in keeping their herds small. At some point, 
however, the capacity of the common pastures to pro- 
vide adequate grazing for all reached a limit and grass- 
lands soon became exhausted to everyone's detriment. 



Hardin, thus, contended that-the freedom to use the 
commons without restraint leads to waste, exploitation 
and abuse ba:ause each user strives to fulfill his own 
self-interest, ignoringjthc potential, long-range undesir- 
able effects, ' ^ 

In our modern, highly industrial and highly popu- 
lated society we can find many situations analogous to 
the over-grazed village commons such as .the vast barren 
areas that wereonce forests, extinction of animals spe« 
cies from hunting, polluted waters, or natural park 
lands threatened by overuse. The customarily accepted 
principle of *^ecdom of the high seas*' is ariotl^erpossiT 
ble "tragedy of the commons** candidate if nations con- 
tinue on a self-serving course. Some problems are al* 
ready emerging — many species of fish have become 
scarce as a result of overfishing; shellfish beds are pol: 
luted by the^ dumping of sewage; beaches and 
marshlands afcdisaster areas created by oil spills. Sev- 
eral sea mammals have joined the list of endangered 
species. The question thus becomes, 1) what types, of 
controls or restraints'are necessary, 2} who his to ensure 
the continued productivity of fishing and other rc- 
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sources, and 3) ii8w can the interest of all be served and 
protected? Quesridns of this nature are currently ex- 
amined and debated at the Law of the Sea Conference. 

•There are, howevtff, no simple, straightforward an- 
swers. The complexity and subtlety of the issues are 
over^yhelming but need to tie addressed and resolved to 
everyone's satisfaction. " ^ 

The intent of this simulation is to providp an opportu- 
nity for students to consider a number of these issues 
from several different perspectives in ordei" to under- 
stand tjie^significance of long term visions in resource 

^utilization and conservation. The question raised here is 
what is an individual's, a nation's, or the human species' 
right to a common heritage? What are th& respon- - 
sibilities? 

Materials 

Student Handout 2: Worksheet for Developing Laws oj 
the Sea 
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Student Objectives 

• To participate in a simulated Law of the Sea 
Conference. ^ 

• To examine the issues and problems associated with 
the development of an international.treaty govern- 
ing the use of the seas. 

• To partake in the processes of negotiation -and 
reaching consensus. 

' • To recognize the many divergent views and intere^^ts , 
held by different nations. 

• To understand some of the econon^ and political 
factors that enter into international treaties. y 

y 

Student Activities . ' . 

1. The' class as a whole -will develop 'a Law of the Sea 
document using tl^c process of consensus;* Points 
covered by the document will address the following 
subjects: \ ^ • 

FISHING . » TERRITORIAL ZONES 

PROTECTlOriOF MARINE MINERAL RESOURCES 

MAMMALS SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 

MARINE POLLUTION. MARINE DISPUTES, 
SHIPPING AND KAVIOA'i JON 

-Some of the major concerns surrounding each of 
these subjects are briefly outlined on page 98 of tKe 
Students hookkirdf Animals, Nature and People. 
Students should become familiar with these cdhcerns 
and discuss them in thdir groups prior to writing t^e 
draft of the laws. ^ 

2. Students will Teprescnt members of the following 
groups of hafions: 

DEVELOPED INDUSTRIALIZED NATIONS ^ 
LANDLOCKED NATIONS • 
DEVELOPING CpASTAL NATIONS 

Xou may wish to assign students to the groups or 
allow students to make their own selections. How- 
ever, to more realistically simulate the real world, the . 
size of the groups should not be equal;>th? group of 
developed industrialized nations are, in facf»' in the 
minority. - ' 

ERIC ^ - ^ 
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Each group member is to select a country he/she 
wishes to represent arid become familiar with some 
of the basic information/data of that country In^ 
deptii research on the country they represent will en- 
hance the simulation, because the insight they gain 
will pro^dQ ideas for discussion and debate* Allow 
sufficient time for research, preferably before they 
meet in their groups. When they asjemble in their 
'group each student will bring a nameplate displaying 
the name of the country and some statistics describ- 
ing it — e.g., population, size, per capita income, 
products, etc. (For ease of identification, eaph of the 
three groups should use a different color nameplate.) 
Each group of nations'will first meet athdng them- 
selves to develop a preliminary draft. Distribute 
Handout #2 for students to use as a guide in-develop- 
ing the group's document. The group will use a sepa- 
rate handout for each subject. With one person serv- 
ing as a recorder, the member'^ will identify the major 
issues surrounding each subject. For each issue, they 
will*then list the possible problems/disputes that 
might arise and how that issue mip^t affect their na- 
tion. Po^ible solutions for rcso'iving the issue are 
then suggested, and iffthe last column they are |o 
briefly outline a proposed law. The completed work- 
iheet, thus, provides the ba$?c information for for- 
niulating their set of laws. 

Although ih6 men\berj may share sdjne common 
characteristic^, it will soon become apparent that 
their interests often come into conflict. These differ- 
ences will needtto be worked oufbetween the group 
members before they bcgfn drafting their resolu- 
tions.. It is important that group members .try to 
reach a consensus so that they function as a unified^ 
group when they meet with the total membership. 
Otherwise, it may be more difficult t6 achieve the 
group objectives. ^ 

JWo to three class periods should be allocated for 
this group work. Students should consider carefully 
the questions foun& on pages JOO, 101 as they de- 
velop each resolution. * ^ 
Each group %vill make two Copies of its laws and sub- 
mit a copy to the other groups. This provides stu- 
dents.an opportunity to review the other resolution 
and be better prepared to raise questions during the 
presentation. 

Spokespersons from each group will present the 
group's resolutions at the general class meeting. It is 
recommended that each, member present a section. 
The presenters should elaboration (^ch^resolution, 
explaining their reasons for the- p^roposed rulin|^.^ 
There should be time allotted after each<pr^entation 
for questions and further clarification of a particular 
ruling. 

Following the three group presentations, the sm^ll 
groups will reconvene to discuss the different resolu- 
tions. At .this time the groups may wish to revise or 
modify their original resolutions. In addition, the 



groyps will identify resolutions proposed by the 
others they find unacceptable. In smaller subcom- . 
mittees they will hold conf^frences with members of 
thCiOthcr group y!ho proposccj the resolution and try 
to attain a more acceptable resolution. The Law of 
the Sea TVeaty, unlike a law passed hy a governing 
body which all citizens of a nation must abide by, 
bears greater similarity to a negotiated contract 
which must be acceptable to all parties* involved. To 
reach a consensus is the challenge that students par- 
ticipating in this simulation must meet* Students will 
.need to address the ideas of tradeoffs, short and long 
term benefits and perhaps, ideally, the notion of vol- 
untary self-sacrifice among all parties involved. 

7. After modifications, revisions and negotiations have > 
been completed^ the entire class will again reconvene. 
At this time a^ class moderator will call in turn the 
resolutions developed by each group on each subject. 
These are to be listed on the chalkboard or large 
sheets of newsprint- Each resolution wilhbe voted 
upon, in turn and is adopted if all members approve. 
When votes for all the resolutions on each subject 
have been cast, the conference should carefully re- 
view the results to determine if the major issues have 
been adequately addressed. If not, the students may 
need to're-negotiate a resolution or change it in such 
away that is more acceptable to all the,membei;s. 

This^ proce'^s for adopting the TVeaty continues un- ^ 
til resolutions for all subjects have been voted upon. 
To simplify the process, resolutions that address the 
same issue should be grouped together and similar 
resolutions should be combined. This will rcfluce the 
redundancy aiid time and increase the likelihood that 
the resolution will be approved. 

8, A committee should prepare copies of the final docu- 



ment to be signed by class members* (The class may 
wish to conducts treaty ratification ceremony.) 

Comments and Suggestions 

Debriefing — It is important to set aside some timeini' 
mediately following the simulation to discuss'the activi- 
ties which occurred, the problems encountered, and the 
results. As mentioned previously, the debriefing session 
is often as important as conducting the.simulacion be- 
cause it can provide additional insights into the activity. 
Also, it provides an opportunity to relate wftat is a 
seemingly artificial situation to what actually occurs in 
the real world sa that the simulation becomes^ a more 
meaningful experience. Some types of ^questions that 
might be raised during the debriefing include the follow-^ 
ing:- 

... Did each nation feel that it was treated fairly and 
equitably? 

. , . Were trade-offs frequently employed in order tO; 
attain consensus? . ' , ^ 

. . . What types of concessions w^e most difficult to ' 
make? - . 

. . Did any nation exert its influence unfairly? 

. . , Were there any agreements made that would be 

difficult to abide by or enforce? 
* . , Did the class disputes or arguments resemble 

those that took/are taking place at the actual 

conference? 

Modified Procedures — If time does not permit the ex- 
tensive development of the entire treaty, you may wish 
to select Qnly some of the subjects to develop. This will 
also give greater focus on the more controversial topic. 
In this case, the issues of seabed mining and fishing 
should be included among those issues selected* 

J 

'Garrett Harcljn, TVagcdy of the Commons. Science, 162, 1243-48, 
1968, 
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The Politics of WMerntsst 

UtiiflMe l^J ue Con lMcts 



-Daniel H. Henning 

♦ 

intense controversies over our federal wilderness re- 
veal something of American politics and unique val* 
ues. Basically; wilderness politics spur severe conflicts 
of values among individuals and organizations as they 
try to influence government decisions about establishing 
wilderness areas. Sometimes, depending upon the par- 
ties involved, the intention of lobbying and pressure ac- 
tivity m*ay be to maintain a status quo. 

While ambiguity and a confusion of values are perva- 
sive characteristics of our age, a strong sense of values 
influences the individuals and organizations who engage 
in the power struggles surrounding wilderness decisions. 
However, the values of an organization may differ from 
those of an individual. Indeed, in a practical and sym- 
bolic sense an organization has a life of its own. This 
holds true for the federal agencies that administer our 
public lands containing wilderness, the U.S. Forest Ser- 
vice, National Park Service, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice, the Bureau of Land Management. In fact," given 
their own values and vested interests, we can certainly 
consider these agencies to be political actors in the wil- 
derness arena. 

With the passage of the Wilderness Act of 1964 Con- 
gress officially recognized the wihderness concept 
following eight years of lively debate on some sixty-five 
bills. Previously the wilderness designation had been a 
matter of agency and departmental discretion and con- 
sequently was of a temporary nature. The provisions of 
the Act of 1964 were later applied to the Bureau of Land 
Management under^the Federal Land Policy and Man- 
agement Act of 1976. The 1964 Act states: ^ 
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A wilderness, in contrast with those areas where man and 
his works dominate the landscape, is hereby recognized 
as an' area where the earth and its community of life ^re 
untrammeled by man, where man himself is'a visitor who 
does not remain. An area of wildernesvis further defined 
to mean in this Act an area of undeveloped federal land 
retaining its. primeval character anci influence, , without 
permanent improvements or human habitation, and 
which is protected and managed so asi^to preserve its nat- 
ural conditions . . . 

Under this act, wilderness on federal public lands has 
and is being considered under agency-classification stud- 
ies, with public hearings and inputs, for legal and perma- 
nent status through Congress under the National Wilder- 
ness System. For example, the second l^oadless Area Re- 
view Evaluation (RARE II) was recently cornpleted by the 
Forest Service, along with its recompiendations that are 
now under consideration by Congress. 

Primarily controversies are concerned with cbnflicts 
based on economic and short-term versus noneconomic 
and lohg-term— as well as psychological— considera- 
tions. The Wilderness Act of 1964 prohibits motorized 
equipment and general economic development. This re- 
striction autonriatically activates opposing forces con- 
cerned with various forms of public-land development 
and motorized recreation. Although grazing and mining 
(with no new mining cjaims to be filed after 1983)'are" 
permitted in wilderness areas, these sources, particularly 
mining industries, are generally opposed to the overall 
effects of the .Act. 

Wilderness proponents.usually hold noneconomic and^ 
long-term values, except for the outfitters and packers 
who derive some immediate economic benefit by equip)- 
ping or taking parties into wilderness areas. The values 
advanced by the proponents of wilderness have JIttle or 
nothing to do with short-term economic benefits. At'the 
same time they point out-some economic benefits they 
confer, such as when they protect a watershed or attract 
quality recreation and sports enthusiast's to the area. 

Yet, a paradox here is that wilderness opponents may^ 
sometimes object on the basis of economic-develof> 
ment values that do not provide economic benefits to' 
themselves. We could certainly consider opposition. of 
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'/Many people. perceive legal wilderness as a threat, of government inter- 
yentioh and control over tlieir self-styled brand independence and [ 
economic orientation/^ ^ ' ' - 



this nature to be based on ideological grounds, for exam* 
pie, generalizing based on "destroying" the economy 
and removing jobs by "locking up" public lands from 
economic development. In this regard, both proponents 
and opponents niay* use economic arguments because 
they find them acceptable to the political process. 

Obviously, psychologicar values often underlie eco- 
nomic and, to a degree, noneconomic Values of both the 
proponents and opponents, and these psychological val- 
ues are very revealing of the Am'erican political system 
alidvaJues. As provided in t>e 1,964 Act, the setting aside 
of public lands in a wild and natural state on a perma- 
nent basis arouses strong partisan positions. Although 
Congress has options to change the status of the wilder- 
ness areas it has established, it has notVlone so up to this 
time. 

In contrast to other public-land-management deci- 
sions considered to be temporary, wilderness propdsafs 
bring to the forefr^ont a variety, of considerations. The 
developmient of a wilderness area is irreversible. It is per- 
manent. Wilderness is either forever wild or forever losf 
to development. 

Over a ten-year period, my analysis of numerous pub- 
lic hearings on wilderness controversies reveals the 
definite efforts of proponents to ensure ^hat noneco- 
nomic and long-term values will be perpetuated for 
future generations. On the other hand,' the opponents * 
have given emphasis on a short-term basis to values asso- 
ciated with economic development, and motorized 
recreation and resist "locking up" the prdposed'areas 
from various uses. The psychological dimensions of pres- 
ent versus future considerations appear to vVeigh heavily 
in wildcjrness politics. i " 
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Some proponents have noted that many opponents 
view wilderness as a threat and suggest that they 
base their responses initi^^lly on this type 6f concern. 
Some vatues may not emerge until ar^( individual or 
group becomes angry at something negative. For exam- 
ple, a \^ilderness area near a small community may at: 
tract rdativcly little attention from local citizens over 
the years. But when this area is prfaposed for legal 
wilderness, it suddenly becomes the/Subject of intense 
controversy and citizen activity. 

In general the majority pf people/n communities near 
wilderness habitually oppol^e the wilderness designation, 
while much of the support for it comes from large urbaa 
areas 'd^N.nationally. This is natur/lly compllcated.by the 
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position of the vested interests associated \\ith small 
communities. /Uany people perceive lega! wilderness as , 
a 'threat of gov^f""^®"^ intervention and control over 
their self-styled brand of independence and economic 
orientation. ^ 

In the small' communities near Wiraerness this strdrig 
brarld of mdependegite is easily threatened by proposals 
to make a "government wilderness" out of "our fbrest,'** 
regardless of the restrictions, if any, involving their irn 
dividual lives. It is not surprising that chambers of conri- . 
merce or similar economic coalitions in smalt com- 
munities are in many cases among the*leading opponents 
of local wilderness proposals. 

Correlated with the threats to independence are the 
frontier exploitative values that many opponents share. 
Although the frontier has long since disappeared, frorp - 
the American scene, attitudes associated with unlimited, 
unrestrained, and irresponsible exploitation still persist 
This is true where there is close proximity and heavy util- 
ization of natural resoofces on abundant public lands. 
Econofnic development is viewed for its ajvn sake witl?^ 
out aesthetic, ecological, or future concerns. Of cburs^ 
this is in opposition to environmental protection, includ- 
ing wilderness preservation. * ' 

Much of the environmental movement of the late 
1960s and early 1970s called for a dramatic reversal of 
frontier exploitative values. Yet in, the late 197ps there 
appears to be a resurgence of frontier "thinking, particu- 
larly in matters of energy developnient. The recent rec- 
oriimendations by the Forest ^ervice reveal this trend. 

For example, recorr\mendations f o^ wilderriess deslg- 
nation in the second Roadless Arc^ Review Evaluatiori 
for Montana were given Jo only 604,000 acres out of 
8,600,000 of roadless wild acreage. In similar fashion/ na- 
tionwide the far greater portion of roadless areas In Vur 
national forests: is to be "opened Up" for various forn^s 
of development, necessitating the removal of yas^ 
amounts of wilderness. \ ; 

Certaio recommeridations of the Forest Service^ 
agamst9vilder;i!Bss can be attributed to the postures of ^ 
Jts organization and personnel. A great number of f^^^ ; 
ers are cpmmittfcvVto the utilitarian benefits of licking, 
mihirig, grazing, rnotorized recreatidn, and |b« tike on a ;/ 
short-term economic basls^ Further, their fdresiry^ ^ 
and professional and agency Indoctrinations give them a 
timber-management orientation. , 

Like many agencies, the Forest Seh^ice is attunedrto 
business and economic interests through client relation* . 
ships, including (ocal vested interests. In this, sense,, as a 
part of the governnient the.Forest Service simply reflects 
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the inherently exploitative and economic vajue^ of the 
business culture of the United States. fAt the same time, 
however, we should rernember that the idea of wilder-**' 
ness preservation originated with the Forest Service in 
the 1920s, with Aldo Leopold, Bob Marshall,, i^id others 
supporting the concept.) . 1^ 

In essence, all public and private organizations and in- 
slitutions, as Well as individuals in America:; receive a 
business indoctrination in varying degrees as partici- 
pants in a business-oriented culture. Setting land areas 
apart from economic development permanently can 
thus be seen , as a threat. 

Professor William Plank identifies^another dimension 

• « 

of the dilemma. Under th^ capitalistic work ethic, many 
cannot stand to see an area of wildernes not "used" or 
developed in some manner. This could go far beyond im- 
mediate economic <ons|derations. Given this pragmatic 
attitude, it would appear that economic resistance 
toward wilderness is complex. 

A 1977 survey of the general public revealed strong 
support for wilderness protection over economic devel- 
opment. Ihterestlngly, the survey by Opinion Research 
Corporation was'financed by the American Forest Insti- 
tute,* supported by forest-product industries. According 
tojhe survey approximately/two out of three Americans 
fa^vor^d wilderness protection over increased timber pro- 
(luction and road^expansioii. 

«As a result. Opinion Research Corporation recom- 
mended that the forest inaustries concentrate their at- 
tention on P9ntical and gcjvernmental decision-makers 
rather than the American public in their future efforts to 
influence economic develo()ment over protection of wil- 
derness. This recommendation indicated that these deci- 
sion-makers would be mucl^ more attuned to economic 
and pqlitical realities than would the general public, 
whose attitudes were coniider^d to be irrational in 
wilderness affairs. ^ 

On the other hand, the Arnerican public and economic 
development are highly correlated with technological 
considerations and influences. In "Helios. The Rehabili- 
tation of a Cod" (unpublished paper). Professor Plank 
notes: 

* 

Ecoiogists demand a development of solar energy; they 
are the same ones who praise the setting aside of wilder- 
ness areas. But they themselves are the children of the in- 
dustrial revolution which RaTits foot on the neck of na* 
ture, and their ability to appreciate unrestrained nature is 
dependent on the fact that nature is under control of our 
technology. The romantic appreciation of nature was 
" made possible by the fact that technology killed off most 
•of the mfensters that lived there. Those very people who 
would seem to welcome back a theological myth struc- 
ture (outdboKund t>rimordiai) are enabled to do so be- 
cause of their existence in an existential myth structure 
(indoor and technological). 

Motors Versus the Horse or Hiker 

The impact of technology through motorized recrea- 
t^^has been an important factor in wilderness con- 



troversies. With various forms of motoHzed recreation 
prohibited in legal wilderness, strojjig pnd orga/iized 
resistance to wilderness proposals from these sources 
Jtias emerged, basically the conflict of motorized versus 
nonmbtorized forms of recreation hinges on other con- 
flicts: utilitarian versus aesthetic, quantity versus qual- 
ity. 

The major thrust pf this recreational-technological as- 
pect concerns the primary concept of wilderness itself. 
The very act of pressing for the use of motorized vehicles 
in wilderness areas implies a lack of recognition and/or 
opposition to this primary concept. ^ 

Motorized recreation has become a paramount inter- 
est. In thefirocess, four-wheel drives, snowmobiles, trail- 
bikes, schbblers, and motorboats become ends as well 
as means. Without mechanized toys that they regard as 
an extetision of themselves^ many people cannot con- 
ceive of outings into open spaces. Cotisequently, motor- 
ized recreationists offer a great deal of resistance to wil- 
derness considerations. They often;form social or politi- 
cal clubs that serve as highly effective pressure groups. 

Vested interests in small communities near wilderness 
also back the motorized recreationists. Political argu- 
ment hinges on the^point that an area should be used by 
ail the people through motorized recreation rather than 
only by a'minority of affluent people who can afford to 
enjoy the wilderness on foot or horseback. 

Yet many forlns of motorized recreation require thou- 
sands of dollars for equipment as well as expensive 
weekend lodgings, in contrast to the relatively smaller, 
costs of a backpack outfit or a good pack horse. Various 
surveys of wilderness visitors, including those by the U.S. 
Forest Service, reveal thatthey represent all walks of life 
and that. their wilderness preference is a function oif the 
individual. Further, the mass, motorized recreational 
premisej of the opponenb is geared to the basic 
American belief in equality in providing motorized ac- 
cess to all. 

We see that wilderness opponents tend to appeal to 
general values associated with our culture, particularly 
its business and ''realistic" aspects. With the resurgence 
of economic and energy interests over environmental 
considerations, values of this ' nature have gained ^in- 
creased emphasis in the antiwildern^ss sector, and there 
is resistance to wilderness by interests associated with 
energy and gas, oil, and energy corridor^, ' 

In contrast to this, proponents of wild^rjjess have 
largely based.their efforts on values ndtin our national 
mainstream. .Pro-wilderness decisions call for recognh 
tmn of environmental quality, the needs of future gener- 
ations, and maintenance of nonhuman forms of tife-^^ 
many of which are intangibles— nver more pragmatic 
considerations. Wilderness values for man are numerous 
but^not particularly of a practical nature, for example, 
stress removal, quality recreation, aesthetic, spiritual^ 
and personal achievement. 

The major wilderness value, however, appears to tran- 
scend humanity in that it has an ecologlcail orientation: 
the wilderness provides an gndisturbed habitat where 
animals and plants dan liveMn a natural world without 



marv-made modifications. Many forms of life cannot sur- 
vive without wilderness. The arguments for wilderness 
are often based on the necessity to provide wild habitats 
for endangered species. As part of the biosphere we ob- 
viously have responsibilities. 

In consequence, recognition of wilderness-ecological 
values suggests that plants and animals have "natural 
rights/' which we are to protect through the political 
process-«^a uniqilie concept It also allows us to recog* 
neze our responsibility as- the dgrpinant animal of the bio- 
sphere without measuring other living things in, terms of 
our self-interest; other living thing^ may have a life of 
their own. ' 

Of course, to set aside'^'islands of wilderness" amid a 
humarvdominated landscape srequires primary recogni- 
tion of these values. We have seen that the efforts of pro- 
ponents to promote the values of the wilderness have 
had to adapt to the complexities of politics. 

But eyen as we watch the growing emphasis on these, 
arguments and the approaches of their proponent^ to the 



. political process, we can still consider ^the underlying 
wilderness values to be of an intangible nature. The sur- 
viving, establisfted wilderness indicates th^t we can 
reach beyond matejjiilistic dimensions to the intangibles 
of environmental stewardship* The politics of wilderness 
may also point to the emergence of changing values that 
intuitively recognize our ecological and naturaloheritage. 
According to the historian Professor Frederick- Jackson 

, Turner, the true American character was formed when 
early people immigrating here were transformed as they 
interacted with the wilderness on the frontier. Given our 
frontier hist<)ry, our efforts to promote wilderness values 
ih political processes may indeed indicate an intuitive 
recognition of our national heritage and character. But.it 
may also indicate the intense conflicts between short* 
term and Idng-term considerations, ecoriomic and non- 
economic evaluations (including ecological), and rnateri- 
alism and the intangibles in our politics, as illustrated by 
the severe cutbacks and temovals of limited remaining 
wilderness areas on an irreversible basis. # 
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Editorial from RAIN by Bill Press 

Reprinted by permission from RAIN, Portland, Oregon, November 1977, Vol. {V, No. 2, p. 12. 



Study how a society uses its land and you will come to some 
pretty reliable coticlusions as to what its future will be. ' 



— E. F. Schumacher 



Our future, based on those cntcriap will be like the land's 
an impovcrtshed one. Wc clearcut our virgin redwoods, allow 
ing irreplaceable topsoti to wash down the hillside and be 
tarried away forever by winter rams. Wc gouge out the earth 
tu extract coal. We terrace the foothills to release gcothermal 
steam for one quick energy fix. Wc ignore the contour or 
character of the land in planning, or planting, most buildings. 
Wc pave as much as 60 percent of our cities to accommodate- 
the bnd-hungry automobile And, in this sophisticated year 
of the Lord 1977, we still conver^our best croplands and 
orchards t() condominiums. ^ 

Why do we 'so abuse the earth? 

Onl* reason, of course, is that there has always been so 
much land in this country. As noted in Frederick Jackson 
Turner's seminal essay on'the frontier in American history, 
and further documentcd'in David Potter's classic People of 
Plenty, the restless American pioneer always knew there was 
another valley, an'othcr forest, another meadow just over the 
hori/.on There was little incentive to do otherwise than move 
' in, exhaust the land, a.nd move on. George Washington, himself 
^ farmer and close to the land, gives early evidence of this 
"frontier mentality" in his letters "Wc cut down more wood, 
if wc have any^ormove into the western country," 

As America moved westward, the General l^nd Surv'cy 
set the tone by establishing the rectangular, grid pattern as the 
basis for dividing frontier landi. The same pattern was applied 
Indiscriminately to most cities four intersecting straight lines, 
permuting casy-to-mcrchandisc land parcels, quick sales and 
'limitless expansion onto surrounding agricultural lands. 

Another reason is that the great majority of Americans ha\c, 
b> birth olr by choice, alienated tl^emselves from the l^nd and 
sought refuge in the cities, where appreciation o^ the land can 
never be tKcsame. Even more unfortunate for this nation, as 
Wendell Berrymovingly relates in A Hidden Wound, is the fact 
that too many of those who stayed behind on tke land turned 
over t}ie thousands of menial task^ by which the land is mam* 
tained~and by which, we develop a closeness to the land-to 
people they considered their racial inferiors black slaves, 
Chinese labVcrs, or migrant workers. People. who, of course, 
lacked' the means to Qwit the land and thereby earn the only 
"ticket" required for Admission to Western society. 

A third reason is that we now have in hand greater tools 
of destruction than ever before in human history. For the first 
time our technological capacity for destruction exceeds the 
^ land's physical capacity for renewal. Compare the years of 
primitive manpower that would be required to equal the 
change tu the landscape wrought in one day by one 20th 
century American oo one earthmuvcr. The degree of differ 
(.ncc ts^ggering. 1 know it is considered heretical among 
naturalists, but 1 believe that the easy availability of such 
tools of destruction-more than any basic philosophical 
difference-has made contemporary Americans more destruc- 
tive of the land than their native American predecessors or 
other "primitive" peoples who are universally praised for their 
gentle treatment of the good a'nd generous earth. 

i believe, with Schumacher, that "before our policies with 
AiTCgard to the land \Vill really be changed, there will have .to be 
a great deal of philosophical, not to say religious, change." 

In other words,.unless we in this country begin to think of, 
or dcaiyw,,the land as the limited resource it is, we will never 
develop my closeness to, or respect for, the land. And until 
that happens, there will be no policy change, and no amount 
of planning will work. 

In short, we need what Aldo Leopold first called a "land 
ethic*' for this nation, * 



The land ethic is really an extension of the ethics governing 
our behavior toward our neighbors and toward our communi- 
ties. The notion of ethics colors humankind's naturally selfish 
behavior with a touch of respect for other human beings and 
cooperation as a member of the community. Leopold writes, « 
"The land ethic simply enlarges the boundaries of the com- 
munity to include soils, waters, plants and animals, or collect 
tively,'thc land?' 

Don't think that the land ethi^is too esoteric or,too com- 
plex for decision makers today.to deal with. In fact, the.bcst 
exprefsion of the land ethic in this country is also the most 
simply'statcd. uVas adopted by the Humboldt Courity, Cali- 
fornia, Iloard of Supervisors in August 1972: **We, the people 
of the County of Humboldt, recognize and acknowledge our 
total dependence upon the land and accept our obligation to 
use the land inva manner which will sustain and bene/it man 
and all other living things." Not«a bad beginning-nor end! 

Last year, the Office of Planning-and Research assembled 
1 50 land managers-developers, farmers, realtors, elected 
officials, environmentalists, state and federal burekucrats-to 
discuss the wisdom, of a land ethic for California. The con- 
elusions of their two-day deliberations reflected an amazing 
consensus: "This is the land ethic. First, the land is the basis 
of all life. Second, that land is a very valuable, a very limited 
and an irreplaceable resQwce. Third, that we as temporary 
stevvards on the land have a responsibility to care* for th> 
land^H) nurture it, and to turn it over to those who follow us 
in Uctter condition than we found it." 

One further example, lest I appear too radical. The Code 
of Ethics of the National Associatipn of Realtors begins: 
"Under all is the land. Upon its \^(se utilization and widely 
allocated ownership depend thc/^urvival and growth of free 
institutions and of our civilization." 

The land ethic, then, is 6x\c of reverence^ respect and re' 
spanstbility. / • • 

Reverence: fortficlife-giving, almost divine nature of the 
earth; itS'beauty, its bounty, its mystery, its blessings, its 
unique role in the well-being and survival of all living things. 
It is na surprise that the most common trait of all primitive 
peoples is worship of the earth. 

Respect, a healthy respect for the ability of the earth, 
properly ^.ared for, to sustain a nation for centuries, or, ne- 
glected or abused, to topple an entire civilization in decades. 
The barren rim of the Mediterranean is stark proof that proper 
or impro'per use of the land is one of the most powerful forces 
.shaping history. Carter and Dale's Topsoil and Civilization 
should be required reading for every elected official, if not 
every landowner. 

Rcfisponsibility, for the tremendous heritage that is ours, 
over which we exercise temporary stewardship, making the 
daily decisions-rin our private lives and in our public 
institutions-that will determine what shape the land will 
be in for generations that follov^, * 

It is difficult to define a land ethic. It is more difficult to put 
it into practice. I believe we must do both and change our 
attitudes toward th^land from one of ignorance and abuse to 
one 6f d2TC and kindly use. The health of the people and the 
land, our'two greatest resources, depend on it. 

-Bill Press 



Bill Press is a person whose bead is in tbe right place. As di- 
rector oftbe Office of Planning and Research in tbe Cover- 
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nor*s Of pee, be can be counted onto pusb good ideas and 
prqgrams. - ' 
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MICKEY iMOUSE IN THE MOUNTAINS^ 

The folks who brought you Disneyland yearn to turn California's Mineral King valley 
into a mammoth ski resort ^ 

' * ^* ^ • * by Peter Browning 

<» 

word it means utilizing the public land, in^ a 
variely of ways, to produce revenue. Disney Pro- 
ductions takes the word to describe at^articular 
type orinveslmcnt opporti^iity — building a re- 
sort and recreation center, -^bn free landf, in an 
area of great natural beauty^^The Sierre Club 
uses the word to mean just 4eave well enough 
alone. . 

None of these is a pure attitude; all have 
evolved from ^impler notions, from a time when 
, questions we>e c^isy and answers obvious. For 
Disney it may seem like a giant step fron> the 
first simple animated cartoons to the construc- 
tion of a huge tourist resort^ but it is hardly a 
step at. all. Rather it has been^'a natural linear 
^ progression: from cartoons to "live'* films; 
thence tb the imitation of life cum amusement 
park at Disneyland; from there to the imitation 
\ more real than reality, the new, self-contained 
I Disney World in Florida, a*Tomorrowland with a 
vengeance; and, thrpwn in for good measure, the 
planned resort at Mineral King. All of these ac- 
tivities are essentially the same: the packaging 
^nd marketing of mass entertainment, the manip- 
uiatior^* of large numbers qj* people who have be- 
come adapted to passive pleasures and who 
expect the utmost in co^mfort. The Forest Service 
understands Disney's forte c^uite well: "Walt 
Disney Productions has established a mastery in 
the area of ^people management/ 

The Forest Service itself has evolved from the 
protector of»the natioi^V forests from exploita- 
tion to become an apparent ally a);d protector of 
^he^exploiters. (Or, as in the case of Mineral 
King, the instigator of exploitation — the gov- 
ernment agency that begs private developers to 
take over public land.) li is a familiar meta- 
morphosis, one achieved by various fedlpral reg- 
ulatory ^agencies that have become the servants 
of those they are supp6sed.to regulate, * 
. " Th<{ Sierra Club, too, has changed, 'In 1948 it 
viewed Mineral King as an area with high poten- 
tial for ski developmet^t. In 1953 it was not op- 
posed to making^th^e area moVe accessibl^^'and a 
policy fayoring modest 'development still pre- 
vailed in the mid-Sixti^. But.by June 1969 tHe" 
scope and crushing impact of tHe proposed Dis- 
ney development had become apparent, and the 
Sierra Club modified its position. It filed the 
suit that has, thus far, prevented any devblop- 
menLAnd now,^as the best way both to realize 
Mineral King^s recreational potential and to pro- 
tect its natural state, the Club proposes adding 
it to iSequoia •National Park. 




MINERAL KING VALLEY in the southem Sierra 
Nevada epitomize^ the conflict involving 
conservationists, private industry, and govern- 
ment. Despite wbgit^seeoi to be similar idpas as 
to how nature should T)^eated, a bitter contro- 
versy has arisen over thS* future of [the valley. 
Wall Disney Productions pVoposes to Jbuild a $35 
millidn ski and tourist resort at Mineral King, an 
approach to conservation enthusiastically :iup* 
ported by the U.S. Forest Srt:vicc, wnich admin- 
isters the valley. The major oppohcnt of the 
development is the Sierra Club, the nation's most 
prominent conservation group. Thef Club is cer- 
tain that such a development would ruin the 
valley. , | 

The controversy has been intensifying for al- 
most seven years, replete with all tfie tactics and 
strategies that customarily attend /SUch matters: 
claims, charges, counterclait^s,. objections, and 
a "class action" suit. The ^it was filed in U.S. 
^District Court by the Sierra. Club, jiassed through 
a Federal Appeals Court, and is njbw on appeal to 
the Supreme Court. The Court heard oral argu- 
me^ in the case last November and is expected 
to make a ruling early this year./ 

The ruUng m^ well be a lahdmark. It could 
determine ^ether conserva^tion groups and 
other citizens organizations, even though not di- 
rectly involved, ar<5 eligible to challenge the vast 
range o| federal policies, andyactions affecting the 
envifdnmcnt. Laws pro'tec^rjg ^e .environment 
are often inadequate or are not enforced. If judi- 
cial challenges toUhe decisions of federal agen- 
cies and officials are unsuccessful — or are not 
even permitted — then the conservationists will 
have nowhere to turn, and the great ado will have 
been meaningless. 

Underlying tlie Mineral King controversy, and 
others like it, are the loud, angry, emotional dif- 
ferences over which should come firstVfcnviron- 
ment or the econohiy, Tliose concemed^on both 
sides of the issue Use identical arguments;to sup* 
port their positiyns: We are doing this'because 
we think it right^and beneficia], because we think 
our actions will benefit 8ur soci<5ty and enhance, 
the quality of^iife for al! classes of people. But 
only in their statements of intent and^professions 
ofikruism dp the two sides /igree. 
^In truth,, |herc is neither common cause, nor 
common ground, nor— if we hear correctly — 
even comtpon understanding. Three organiza- 
tions,*all acting with benign intent, daily use the 
word **conservation'^ to describe radically differ- 
ent concepts. When the Forest Service us^s the 
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Pristine state 



MINERAL KING IS a rather small ar^a to have 
generated such strong passions. The Val- 
ley floor/ At an altitude of 7,800 feet,. is two 
» miles long and a quarter-mile wide, an area of 
about 300 acres. The larger Mineral Kingjbasin, 
bordered on three sides by Sequ.oia National 
Park, comprises. 15,000 acres (approxihiateiy 
twenty'*four square miles). It is an ^val-shaped 
basin, rimmed .by eleven- and twclve-thousand- 
foot peaks, with half a dozens hanging valleys 
separated by narrow ridges. The bas7n is geolog- 
' ically young, with unstable, precipitous slopes 
still being formed by shifting stream Jbeds-, rock 
slides, and avalanches. There are about twenty- 
five summer cabins in the valley, but little else to 
. show that it has been inha£>ited for more than one 
^ hundred years. Most of the terrain above, the 
\ valley floor is in a pristine. state, much as it was 
^ when the glaciers melted. 

Tliis fortunate stale of aftairs is not the result 
, of the prescience and detcnninaUon of any indi- 
vidual or organization. It is simply 'because the 
only access to Mineral King is via a narrow, steep, 
winding road — th© lasf third of its twenty-five 
miles unpaved. Mineral King is only 228 miles 
from Los Angeles, 271 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, and 55 miles from Visalia,'the'nearest large 
city in the Central Valley. That it has not long 
ago been overrun by |)eople is due to a combina- 
tion of topography and historical circumstance. 

Mirieral King was first visited by white men 
in the late 1850s. The valley was mistakenly 
thought to have rich mineral deposits, and 
during the Seventies and ^Eighties there was a 
modest, short-lived silver rush. When Sequoia 
Natiohal Park was created in 1890, Mineral 
King, which is topographically, and ecologically 
a natural- part of the park, was not included be- 
cailBe of a few remaining mining interests — a 
condition considered incompatible with national 
park standards. Even thougball mining ceased 
long ago, and the few buildings associated with 
the mining have disappeared, the anachronistic 
altitude still prevails. The 15,000 atres gener- 
ally, referred to as Mineral King became part of 
Sequoia National Forest, and in 1926 the area 
was designated as the Sequoia National Game 
Refuge. 

In 1949 the Forest Service issued a prospectus 
inviting bids from private concerns^ to develop 
Mineral King as a winter sports report. There 
was considerable interest, but no bidrwerelnade. 
The ^tickler was that inadecjuate; county road. 
There jvere^o state or federdl'funds available for 
a new Todi\ and none of the interested private 
developers wa^ willing i6 spend the millions of 
dollars needed to build a twenty-five-mile all- 
weather road in mountainous terrain. 

Despite the inability of the Forest Service to 



find a bidder in 1949, the pressure ^as on and 
could only grow as afiSuence and leisure time in- 
creased. In February 1965 the Forest Service 
issued a new prospectus, outlining a development 
conservatively estimated to cost three million 
dollars-^not including the expense of building a 
new access road. The road is the key to Mineral " 
King; without if there can be no development.. . 

^ The Forest Service received six bids that met 
the minimum qualifications. On July 16, 1965, 

, while the Service was still considering the bids, 
tlie Mineral King road was suddenly added to the 

• stale Righwa/ system, ^o legislative hearings 
were held. Even morei peculiar was the fact that 
no one seeiped to be considering a critical aspect 
o/ the proposed new road; the only feasible route 
to Mineral King is roughly parallel to the exist- 
ing road, which means crossing approximately 

, nine miles of Sequoia National Park. But in 1916 
Congress prohibited any yse of the national 
parks that does not conform to the fundamental , 
purpose of conserving natural and historic ob- 
jects and'the scenery. The proposed new road has 
but a single purpose: to connect a ppint on one 

.side of the national park with a commercial enter- 
prise on the other side. It is pateptly not meant 
to serve the park nor fo do anything other than 

^benefit a private concern. 

In December 1965 the Forest Service accepted 
the proposal of Disney Productions for a $35 
millioix development. Disney was issued a three- 
yeaV development permit, aiithorizing the com- 
pany to make surveys and plans. 

Secretary of the Interior Stewar^Udall was 
strongly opposed to the Mineral King project, 
apd at one time it seemed that his view would 
prevail. On December 2, 1967, an «jcchange of 
letters over Mineral Kin^ betvyeen Udall and 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman was 
made public. The two were^in sharp disagree- 
ment. (The Forest Service is in the Department 
of Agriculture, 'and the Park Service is in In- 
terior. The two services have a long history of 
rancorous dissension.) Udall wrote: * / 

/ am honestly worried by the thought that we 
will not be honored twenty-five years from 
noi9if we make a decision to violate this valley 
by a road, . . ^ 

He'dlso suggested establishing a special com- 
mittee to studjyhe matter. The idea wa^ rejected 
by Freeman, Who .wrote: 

This is out of the question* There have been 
long months of indecision and delay already. 
This administration, through piy personal Uc* 
tion, is cc*nmitted*to /'evelopment of Mineral 
King. 

On December 27, UdalPs resistance finally van- 
ished. He said he had held out as long as possible 
by himself, but that now he would "reluctantly" 
approve the road. 
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Mr. UdaJ, in a letter to this writer, said, "I 
was flatly opposed to the development and the 
road, ajid held up the project for nearly two 
years singlehantledly." He also said that Secre- 
tary Freeman "threatened to take the issue to the 
Presiclent ar\d get^him to overrule ;me. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget people at the highest level 
intervened and suggested that objections were, in 
effect, overruled by the Bureau of the Budget." 

That was that. If road could Be built, then 
the primary obstacle in the way of development 
was removed. 



Alpine ''Americanized'' 



ON JANVARY*21, 1969, with neither public 
notice nor opportunity for review, the 
Forest Service accepted Disney's master plan for 
the development of Mineral King. But the thirty- 
year (l^velopnient permit was not issued, because 
one of die necessary conditions had not been 
met: the fir§t contract for construction of the 
road had "not been awarded. Before that oc- 
curred, the Sierra, Club, on June 5, 1969, filed 
suit in U.S. District Court in San Francisco, 
seeking preliminary and permanent injunctions 
against the project. 

One part of the Sierra Club suit was directed 
at the Forest Service and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Congress has set 80 acres as the maxi- 
mum size for resorts developed under lease on 
national forest land. But the Forest Service* after 
granting Disney a thirty;year lease on*80 acres, 



also granted year-to-year leases on 300 acres 
more. This is land that would be permanently 
altered by the construction of the village and 
its associated facilities. Most of the remainder 
of the Sequoia National Game. Refuge — some 
13,000 acres — although not under lense to Dis-. 
ney, would be affected by construction of gon- 
dolas, chair lifts, ancj ski runs. The lawsuit 
charged that the lease arrangement '*is a clear 
and patent effort to circumvent the 80-acre lim- 
itation." The suit also charged diat the proposed 
use of the vall ey by Disney is a violation of its 
status as a national game refiige and tlia^Ttlie" 
Forest Service violated its own rules in failing to 
hokUpublic hearings on whether Mineral King 
should be developed. 

A second set of charges was directed at the. 
Pack Service and the Secretary of the -Interior: 
that the proposed highway acro^>^ if. portion of 
Sequoia National Park does not serve a park 
purpose and is therefore prohibited by law : that 
the Park Service violated federal regulation» that 
re(juire a public irearing on both route and de- 
sign of roads in national parks: and that Con- 
gress alone (ami not >the Secretary of the 
, Interior) may autliorize constrjuction of a tran>« 
mission lin^ within a national park. 

On July 23, 1969, District Court Judge. Wil- 
liam T, ^weigert issued a preliminary injunction 
that is still in effect. Judge Sweigert said he wa^ 
not concerned \vitlxMhe controversy between so« 
called progressives and ^o•called conservation- 
ists; he thought tl]e legal 'questions rai.^^ed by the 
SlerriS Club wcre^sufligiently substantial and seri- 
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ous to deserve heing'tried on their merits. Even 
more iittportant, Judge Sweigert rejected the 
government's contention that the Sierra Club 
had no right to sue on behalf of die public be- 
cause it did not have any "private/ substantive, 
legally protected interest" in iMineral Khig. 

The government appealed. On September 17, 
1970, a Federal appeals court, by a 2-to-l 
vote, overturned the injunction, ruling that the 
Sierra Club had no legal /standing by whicii to 
contest actions of die federal officials who ap- 
proved the Mineral King development. The (j^ 
cision came as a great shock to conservationists, 
inasmuch as the U.S. Court of Appeals for die 
Second Circuit in New York had declared such a 
right in the Scenic Hudson Preservation Confer- 
ence's suit opposing the Storm King power proj- 
ect in New York, and again in a suit against the 
proposed Hudson Expressway. The appeals 
jiidges\ilso ruled, unanimously, thut the Sierra 
Club's argument against the project was so weak 
that Judge Sweigert had erred by issuing* die 
injunction. 

In its appeal to the Supreme Court, the Sierra 
Club njted that "the issue here is not a choice 
between die Sierra Club and a more appropriate 
plaintiiT but between the Sierra Club and no- 
body." TIic government argument, in cfTect, is 
diat no one may object to the Mineral King de- 
velopment because no one is economically af- 
fected and dierefore no one has legal standing, 

THE FQHBST SEHVICE PKOSPECTUS of 1965 
called for a development costing $3 million. 
The facilities were to include lifts or tramways 
with a capacity of 2,000 people per hour; park- 
ing for 1.700 automobiles; oyernight 'accom- 
modations for 100 people; plus. the necessary 
supply, sanitation, and maintenance structures. 
Four years later the Forest Service approved a 
development costing ten limes as much — one 
diat would crowd as many as 14,000 people at a 
time inloVi very small valley. (The original Dis- 
ney proposal estimated there would be two and a 
half niiliion visitors annually. Later the figure 
was reduced -to 1,7 million. The current estimate 
is 980,000, The reasons for these reductions are 
obscure. One apparently is that the Forest Ser- 
vice plans to eliminate all camping in the valley. 
Another may be diat diey arc intended to quell 
die objections of conservationists.) 

The scope of the development is overwhelm- 
ing. Disney plans an "American Alpine" village. 
At die end of the new road there will he an eight- 
to ten«story parking structure for 3,600 vehicles. 
Nearby will be food storage and preparation 
areas, and accommodations for nearly 1,000 em* 
ployees. There will also be a hospital, heliport, 
wardrobe department, administration offices, 
and a service elation. From.this^point visitors will 
travel two and a half miles on "colorful excursion 
trains** to the village proper, which will have 



ceslaurants, boutiques, a 1,030-room hotel com- 
plex providing lodging for 3,310 people, a con- 
vention center, a theater, an equestrian center, 
indoor and outdoor swimming pools, and an ice- 
skating rink. And diere arc going to be twenty- 
twp-to twenty-seven ski lifts. 

the, late Walt Disney said: "Mineral King's 
great natural beauty must be preserved at all 
costs." Disney Productions* proposr^ states: 

Grooming and manicuring of most slopes 
^{vithout destroying the naturalness of the area 
jxirticularly for intermedMes. will require 
extensive bulldozing and blasting in most 
lower areas and extensive rock removal at 
higher elevations, ' , , 

What a strange "naturalness." 

There was once a small general store at Min- 
eral King, but it's gone now. There is no cafe; 
you bring your food with you. But die collection 
of restaurants Disney plaiiyio build is stunning. 
In the first year of operation diere will be nine 
food-service facilities seating 1,300 people. They 
are desijgned to cater to all tastes and degrees of 
affluence: snack bars and cofTee shops, "buflet- 
erias," a "teen center," and a "gourmet restau- 
rant"' atop a village hotel. By the fifth year, there 
will be thirteen facilities seating 2,350 people. 
Among these will be a 150-seatpwfidwich shop 
at the Midway Gondola Termitial on Miner's 
Ridge at an altitude of 9,20P feet— 1,400 feet 
above die valley floor. At ihcijnd of the gondola 
line, a place called Eagle's Crest, will be a 150- 
seat coilee shop located in the "enclosed lift 
terminal." This is only a few yards from the na- 
tional park boundary, at an elevation of 11,090 
feet, 

Gan anyone still remember diat this is a nd^- 
lional game refuge? The Forest Service has 
largely ignored die possibility of damage to the 
natural flora and fauna, or has assumed diat con- 
flict between humans and animals will be resolved 
when the animals leave the area because their 
habitat has'b^eii destroyed. The Forest Service 
has never conducted a biological survey of die 
area: no studies of the deer or their need iota 
summer range, even tlioiigli the valley floor has 
the best forage in the entire game refuge; no 
studies of the impact on plant life, not even of 
the effects of heavy foot and horse traffic. 

This is not because the Forest Service is a 
blundering, ineflicient bureaucracy, or because 
decisions have been made by stupid or venal 
men. The assumptions of the Service guarantee 
that decisions favorable to development will be 
made. If you assume that development is in die 
piihlic interest, and that the bigger the develop- 
ment the better, therM?e only studies you make 
will be concerned with how to develop. The logi- 
cal prior question of whether to develop wifl 
never even be raised. 

There have been some doubts and opposition 
even widiin die Service. A memorandum from 
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tjtie Uiinge and WihllifejVlanagement Section in 
1967 stales: 

Yhv total basic concept of development ap- 
pears bddly biased in orientation toward a 
highly ariificial, rontinurd situation^ without 
ari<y rvdl attention to ecological factors. , , . 
Specifically, stream divdjrsians and channel 
tn^atitieut, flood ami debris control, surface 
water supply development, and sewafj^e dis- , 
posal proposals are all of a nature ive find 
severely dauia^in^ or unaccejitable. It is rec- 
ognized that dvvelopment of high intensity 
year-nnaUl rn reational it.se in this restricted 
sub-alpine area is bound to rcA/*// /// pro- 
uonnced impmts and certain unavoidable 
rhan^rs. ■ 

^rt in a public ity iclciuse. *'IJackgroim(l Ma- 
terial: Basi^ for Master Plan Approval/' the 
.FonM Ser\it^f >ay> llial **noiu' of the develop- 
ment pl^uinrtl for Mineral King ^lull ha\e a<l- 
\rrM- ein^t *>n /iati\r animal life nou in the 
\alley/' I^at^r thr relejf>e observes thai "lifts, 
trails, ami eoiXhu l<*tl * lours will make a wicle 
\ariety of piants a\ailal)le for slncly in their 
.natural situations.*^ Bm how can that he? The 
"natural situations" wril no longer exist. On the 
\rry next pag(» one'n»a<ls: 

/r<v« o) it flit rnt rated human use will need to 
bv dv\ elopvd to resist human abrasion and 
erosion, as u ell as to provide for visitor com- 
fort and safety. Heavily used trails, paths,' 
and i onrcntration ureas u ill need to be spe* ^ 
t iall) developed to protect the as.sociated 
natural values, 

Wha* those ^entencc^ appear to say. while try- 
ing to srem as though tlu^yVe not saying il» is 
that so uiau) people will be brought into the 
valley that the '\egetation will be trampled to 
death, and that to protect the vegetation the 
ground will have to he paved. 
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Ten tons of li ash 

TiiK HKsr.KNowN u IDKHOOK to the Sierra 
Ne\a<la, one that was published in 1934 and 
h frequently upclaled, is Starr* $ Guide to the 
John Muir Trail and the High Sierra, In the 
introcluelion to his guiclcbook Starr wrote: 

Henuise of the va.stness and roughness of this 
high mountain region, I do not believe there 
is any danger of having it overrun and spoiled. 

That was written less than forty years ago; os 
prophecy it could not have been more wrong, 
Toilay in the High Sierra there afe many places 
wlu»re, in July and August, you meet people at 
e\ery hen<l in the trail. The nigre popular trails 
ha\r been groinul to powder by horses and mules/ 
A ranger at luolunme Meadows in Yosemite 
National Park loldMue a few years ago that, on 
an average August day, there we're 4,000 people 
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**ln a world turned strangely upside-dom, it Aoi^come to seem that nature 
itseljis not natural, that it is an inadequate order of things^* 
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^ 6n the 190 miles of the Muir Trail between 
there and Mt. Whitney — and it grbws worse 

• every year. Sequoi^and Kings Canyon National 
Parks put out a t^o-page sheet listing fifly-seveu 
lakes,' basins, meadows, creeks, and valleys that 
have become **problem areas" because of ovei:- 

/ use by campers and stock parties. 

Mineral King is represented — by all con- 
cexned but fpr differing reasons — as being re- 
mote and little frequented. But there ^5 a road, 
no matter that it is narrow and winding, that is 
traveled by several thousand cars during the fivt* 

* months of the year it is free of snow*. Twenty-four 
tliousarid pepple visited Mineral King in 1968. 
The Park Service sheet says of lakes within ten 
miles of the valley thai they **receive heavy back* 
packer use from Mineral King." If the number 
of people reaching Mineral King increases 
fortyfold, the number getting into the back coun- 
try might increase by an even greater factor. At 
Mitiera^^King the situation would be aggravated 
by the existence of chair.lifts, some. of which' 
would go all the way to tlic ridge at the boundary 
.of the national j^ark. There are literally thou- 
sands of people who wouldn't think of hiking 
five of six strenuous miles entailing an ahitude 
gain of 3,000 feet, but who would gladly pay 
several dollars to rjde a chair lift or gondola, 

,In the mountains, as everywhere else in the 
.United States, trash removal and litter are prob- 
lems. In 1965, in the area of Big Five Lakes ( in 
Sequoia National Park, about five miles north-, 
east of Mineral King I , the l^ark Serv ice collected 
. tell tons of trash -this at an altitude of 10,000 
feet. Already in August 1970 it looked as if the 
Park Service could have gathered another ten 
tons. The problem will become insuperable if the 
area can be reached by an easy hike after riding 
a chair lift to the ridge. Radically increasing 
the number of people entering. Mineral King 
will destroy, beyond repair or redemption, the 
natural environment not only of the valley itself 
but also of the adjacent portions of the national 
park. 

In Yosemite valley, 150 miles north of Mineral 
King, the Park Service is making a valiant effort 
to correct post errors. Yosemite has been plagued 
by smog, crime, noise pollution, an^ trouble with 
sewage disposal. The number of campsites has 
been reduced by and there will be no further 
increase in overnight accommodations. 

Mineral King^ presents much the sannfe situa- 
tion Yosemite valley, except that Yosemite is 
several times as large. Yet the peak daily use 
projected for Mineral King would produce thtee 
times the concentration? of people found at Ybse* 
mite on busy days — concentrations that have 
nearly overwhelmed Yosemite in recent years. 
T^e Forest Service and Disney Productions 
seem not to have heard of the problems encoun- 
tered elsewhere. Because of the economics in* 
volvcd, they wish to'havc a population density 
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exceeding that of most urbnn centers. Indeed, 
they want to create a small vacation city, com- 
plete with all the shops, entertainments, ind 
facilities needed to attract a, clientele with time 
on its hands and money to spend. If Disney Pro* 
ductions were obliged to rely on revenues from 
skiing aione, it would probably find the game 
not worth the cantlie. 

. ' Disney estimates that 60 per cent of the visi- 
tors to Mineral King will come in^the summer. 
Many of them will make the trip simply because 
it is there to be made; it >>ill be a nice one-day 
jaunt. But many v/ould not make the drive if 
there were nothing at thq^end of the road — such 
* as ^p, excursion train, cafeterias, shops, and an 
audio-visual presentation to provide entertain- 
ment. It's like thp story about a tourist who, 
after gazing at ,the Grand danyon for thirty 
seconds, says, **It's great, but what do you do 
here?" The Disney development itself would be 
the major attraction at Mineral King. For all that 
some visitors might care about the surroundings, 
it, could just as well be located in the Mojave 
Desert or Los Angeles. 

American mores — or perhaps American myth- 
ology — demand that land be used, that unde- 
veloped land is wasted; that, all \\\en being equal, 
all are entitled to use the public land; c\nd that 
all types of use are equally valid. If Disney were 
to build a thirty-lane bowling ^lley in the center 
of Mineral King valley, the lanes would soon be 
in constanT'use.-Disney could then counter all ' 
objections by pointing out that, obviously, bowl- 
ing was what people wanted and their need^had 
been met. That may sound farfetched^ but it is 
tl|e sort of specious argument used to justify 
grandiose development at Mineral King. South- 
ern Californians don^ have enough nearby areas . 
for skiing: therefore they "demand" more ski 
resorts, as though the deficiencies of the Southern 
California climate must be overcome by gigan- 
tic engineering and construction projects, done 
at exorbitant cost and great damage to the land- 
scape. It is the sort of demand .that increases 
without end. 

. Indeed, the Disney project is open-ended. 
ThebForest Service, in its prospectus, established 
minimum requirements for the development of 
Mineral King, but tliere are no upper limits on 
what ?pay be^done. The Service says it will con* 
sider the merits of each request for increased 
facilities. But if the existing facilities are over* 
taxed, Disney will simply be able to claim that 
the public "demands" further development. 
Since there is no stated limit, if Disney in- 
sists niore'facilities are needed to serve the public 
and turn a profit, the Forest Service will be un- 
able to deny the requests. Walt Disney himself 
said that "our efforts now and in the future will 
. be dedicated to making Mineral King grow to 
meet the ev^r-increasing public need. I guess 
you might say that it won't ever be finished." 
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Home truths 



THE FATE OF MINERAL KING is StiU unknown. 
But even should the courts eventually decide 
in favor of the Sierra Club, there is a larger issue 
that must be resolved: have we not reached the 
point, in gertain places in the United States^ 
where we must desist from any further develop- 
ment? Has not the ethic of "progress" through 
engineering and construction been* thoroughly 
discredited? Can we expect to gain anything 
from another resort complex in the Sierra 
Nevada that is remotely comparable to what we 
shall lose? 

There is a reality^ to the Sierra Nevada, hard 
facts and home truths that must be recognized 
and dealt with. It is finite; it is irreplaceable; it 
is under tremendous pr(issure from a large, 
recreation*oriented population; and, despite its 
seeming strength and ruggedness, it is being 
overused and severely damaged. Even if no more 
access roads are built into the Sierra, no more 
ski resorts constructed, it may soon beconie 
necessary to limit the number of people admitted 
to the mountains at one time. Last summer the 
Forest Service began requiring permits for all 
those who enter California Wilderness Areis. A 
permit can be had for the asking — no one will 
be turnc^d down. But it is a harbinger of things 
to? come. Rationing of the wilderness is in the 
ofHng; it seems there is no way to avoid it. 

The National Environmental Policy Act, 
wHich became law on January 1, 1970, states 
that its first goal is to "fulfill the responsibilities 
of each generation as trustees of the environ- 
ment for succeeding generations." In order to 
do that, we need to have a better idea than we 
now have of what those responsibilities are, so 
that we may be loyal to that idea and thus serve 
future generations. 

Basie^*ons^rvatioh consists merely in not do- 
ing anything overt: don't build roads, don't chop 
down trees, don't erect dams. The most harmful 
fafiacy is that We can have our cake and cat it 
too — that we can retain the wildcn\ess and at the 
same time develop it. How is it Ipossible to have 
a "wilderness experience" when the wilderness 
has been effectively abolished? At Mineral King, 
even the distant view will no Idngcr be of a 
'natural scene; the slopes will be scarred by ski' 
runs, chair lifts, and steel towers. 

It was once the common wisdom in this coun- 
try — and is still the commoif^ assutpption — that 
we have space and tune enough to satisfy alt our 
desires. But the space is disappearing, and time 
runs away. If we are tp salvage even a modicum 
of_the beauty that was, then we must comynit no 
more acts of desecration against nature. There 
is not even the time or spcce remaining to make 
experiments: to try controlled admissions or to 
settle for a lesser complex in Mineral King, as 



tliough disposition of the remaining wilderness 
were a matter of democratic compromise. There 
is evidence enough at hand to make us want to 
stop — forever — further destruQtion of the Sierra 
Nevada. 

For most >\mericanS) roads, automobiles, atid 
all t(^eir attendant paraphernalia are natural; 'it 
is diflScult to believe they have not always existed. 
They constitute a familiar, secure environment. 
And in a world strangely turned upside down, it 
has come to seqm to most people that nature it* 
self is not natural, that it is an inadequate order 
of things, a botched job— and it needs to be fixed, 
to be "developed" so as to conform to what is 
familiar to urban people. 

Stewart U^all was right: if Mineral King is 
violated by a road, we — all of us — undoubtedly • 
will not be honored twenty-five years from now. ' 
But fifty years from now— And beyond — it might 
not strike the Americans of that time in the same 
way. If the history of the twentieth century has 
taught us anything, it is that men seem to be in* 
finitely adaptable, eternally capable of accepting 
the prevailing circumstafices^ a^ natural. If all 
one has ever known about Mineral King is that 
a huge resort covers the valtey, well then,, isn't 
that just the way it is? Twenty-five years from 
uow there will'still be many people who r^mem- 
ber Mineral King as it once was, before develop^ 
m^nt. Those who care will lament an irretrievable 
loss, but lamentation will be all that is left to 
them. As for tb^ others, they will neither know 
nor care. 

Xhe defenders of Mineral King may prophesy 
a "breaking point" or "point of no return," a 
point beyond which a certain mountain valley, 
was lost forever to the developers. If they are 
right, if it comes, it will be as bad as they foresaw 
— but it will not be the end of ihe world. It will 
be absorbed, and become part of 'the new reality. 
Yesterday's predicted horror is tomorrow's bland 
normality. 

In T. S." Eliot's The CocktaU Party, Reilly 
says: 

nof the harm that is done in this world 
it to people who want to feci important. 
They don*t. mean to do harm — but the harm 

does not interest them. 
Or they do not see it, or they Jv^tify it 
Because they are absorbed, in the endless 

struggle 
To think well oj themselves, 

^ 

Perhaps nothing can save Mineral King but a 
miracle: a radical change of heart by the Amen* 
can pcople,-We need to be able to forgo fhc eco- 
nomic benefits/ the all-weather road, the big ho* 
tel, the fancy shops, the swank eateries. Just leave 
well enough alone. The way to preserve Mineral 
King is to presume it — not develop it. If we do 
that we will have good reason — and so will the 
succeeding generations — to feel important and 
think well of ourselves. □ 
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Commentary. . . | 

byiPeter Browning 



In our March issue, Peter Browning analyzed 
Mickey Mouse in the Mountains^]) the famous 
environmental case of California's Mineral Kinp, 
valley^ where the Sierra Club had challenged the 
ri^hf (if Disney Productions to build a hu^c com- 
mercial ski resort on national parkland, Nou that 
the VS, Supreme Court has temporarily ruled 
against the Sierra Club, Mr, Itrou nin^i, offers these 
comments. 



ON AIMUL 19, |)y a fmii lt>-lliree vole, llie 
Supreme' Court lu»l(l llial the Sierra Club 
dill not have legal htanding to sue goverument 
agencies and odicers on their decision to permit 
the Di>«ey de\elopment in Mineial King. The 
lineup ivns something of a surprise. Justice 
Tluirgood Marshall, usually counted among the 
Court's liberals, joined with Chief Justice War- 
ren E, Burger and Justices Potter Stewart and 
Byron White to uphold the government. Justice 
Harry Blackiuun, considered a conservative, 
sided with Justices William 0. Douglas and Wil- 
liam Brennan in dissent. ^ 

Tbe decision seenu'd to be a step backward, a 
setback for public-interebl groups in the in- 
creasingcontro\ersy over '*class action" lawsuits. 
The Supreme Court has handed doun relatively 
fp\V decisions on the is^ne* but in those it lias 
ginerall) broadened the >cope of legal istanding. 
The Mineral King opinion runs counter to this 
trend, and in particular to decisions made in 
New York by the T.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Second Cirouit, in the Hudson Kiver Expressway 
and Storm King Mountain cases. 

The decision* wa> based on a narrow pro- 
itdural is>ue. that the Sierra Club hdd failed to 
«dlcge that it or it> members would bt; directly 
alTert' d b) the Dibiu y de\elopnient. The Court 
uoleil that larlier decision^ had established the 
principle that an alleged injury may reflect 
aesthetic, conser\ational. anil recreational values 
a^ well as etonomic oni^s. Bat the decision then 
Mated that broadening tbe catugories of alleged 
injury was a "different matter from abandoning 
the requirement that tbe party seeking review 
must ha\e hintself sufTered an injury.'' 

This is an extremely fine point — so fine that it 
almost \anishes. Michael McCloskey, executive 
director of the Sierrji Club, ex})ressed disap- 
pointment that the Supreme Court ^aileil to afTirm 
the evoking concept that private x^itizens may go 
lo court on the sami basis*as an attorney general 
to seek enforcement of lawi> and to challenge de- 
cisions of puhlif olTicials. 'ilather than showing 



that we were individually and personally in* 
jured,* McCloskey said^"we were trying to show 
that the public was being injured,'* 

Although the Court ruled the Sierra Club did 
not have standing, it virtually invited the Club 
to amend its complaint, to specify that it qr Jts 
members would he injured by the deveLpment. 
In a clumsy way,^ moreover, the ruling serves 
one highly useful ])urpose: it points up the fact 
that almost nowhert — not in the Constitution, 
, n6t in our federal statutes — 'is'there recognition 
of the public's right to a decent environment. 

Senators Philip Hart of Michigan and George' 
McGovern of South Dakota have sponsored a bill 
iS. 1032, the Environmental Protection Act) 
that would resolve the cjuestion of legal standing 
by establishing "the right of all citizens to the 
])rotection, preservation, and enhancement of 
the environment." The hill would permit any 
person to sue to enforce that right, T)ius indi- 
viduals and conservation groups could challenge 
the acts and decisions of those agencies and 
ofhcials responsible for managing our natural 
resources. The Administrations main objection 
to the bill is that it gives the judiciary a voice in ^ 
decisions thai are now reserved to government 
agencies — which is precisely its intent, , Should 
it pa>>, it uould jWovide a measure of real power 
to all the people: power to protect tlu environ- 
ment from economic pressure and harmful de 
cibioub by the i*tate and federal bureaucracies. 



Jt .STICK blackmi'n", in his dissenting opinion, 
noted that the issues raised by the Sierra 
Club's suit were substantial and deserved res* 
olution. More importrt'iitly, he stated" that the 
La>e was not an ordinary one, that it assayed new 
jrr'.und and posed significant (Questions about 
the problems of a deteriorating environment and 
the resulting ecological disturbances. "Must our 
law be so rigid and our procedural concepts so 
inflexible," Justice Blackmun wrote, '*that we 
render ourselves helpless when the existing meth- 
ods and the traditional concepts do hot quite fit 
and do not p;*ovo to he entirely adequate for new 
issues.'' 

Justice Blackmun suggested two alternatives. 
The first would be the simple one of granting the 
Sierra ClAb standing, on the condition that the 
Club amend its complaint to meet the Court's 
specifications for standing. The second would 
be more progressive and far-reaching: an ex* 
|tansion of the traditional concepts of standing, to 
permit organizations such as the Sierra Club to 
litigate environmental issues, ^ 



>^ J U5»lict\ Douglas, certainly oiu» of, llir hvWcr 
Known consenalionist^in the country, advanced 
a more novel concept. He wrote that environ- 
iiicntal issues >liouhl he litigated ^^ui the name 
of the inanimate object about to he despoiled, 
defaced, or inAa^led by roads an<l bulldozers and 
where injury i> the\<>ubject of juddie outrage." 
That is, legal standing should be conferred jipon 
n«itural objects antf IocaJe> to ^ne for their own, 
preservation. 

This may strike sonu' as a radical leap into a 
peculiar judicial futur^, but it Is not a brVak 
with tradition or accepted practice. Rather it is a 
broader application of existing concepts, which 
would bring more environmental issues properly 
In'fore the courts. Corporations have legal jfer- 
sonalities in corporate law, as have ships^n mari- 
time lau». To extend this concept in the manner 
Miggoted by Justice Douglas is radical only in 
lhat it griuits to nature the rights we have already 
coiTf erred upon man-made olijecls and entities. 

, Indeed, giving the natural world equal status with 
our oun iii>entions might bespeak a true concern 
for our environment and our future. The Sierra 
Club has raised the question of who shall be 
permitted to speak for the values of paUue, and 
the Suprenu Court has replied: no one unless 
In- can demonstrate that be personall) will >ufTer 
<lirect ami inunediate harm. 

Perhaps in our fntuu sOQial organization we 
udl ( ontrive a t omprohensive land-use edur, >o 
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that. we nmy protect ourselves, and nature, from 
ourselves. Unfortunately, the notion that certain 
' areas, certain lypQS of land, should he reserved 
for specific purposes and not be permitted to suc- 
cumb to economic pressure is anathema to the 
, Americiin mind. The prevailing attitude isexem- 
'plified by a letter to the editor of Harpcr*s in re- 
, sponse to my article.Il was from Thomas Sowell, 
' a professor of ebonomics. He wrote: 

^ Mineral King is lihc all other economic rv* 
sources: it is'deiired by differjenl people for, 
different purposes and ihere is not enough for 
everyone to have all he tv^nts. This problem is 
dealt with every day by having different 
groups biddgainst each other . // is obvious 
that these bids are based on—and thereby 
represent—the individual demands of thou- 
sands of potential customers for each of the 
» alternative services that can be provided by 
the area, j 

If all that we see at Mineral King is another 
economic resource, and if its disposition is to be 
in accord with the demands of potential custom- 
ers, then we are finished. For too long we have 
codified economic greed as though it were 
natural law. Justice Douglas's proposal wouhl do 
* much to redress the imbalance and give us some 
hope of saving the' remaining small portions of 
our wilderness before they are destroyed or 
metamorphose^l into imitations of our cities. 
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